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long under the severe punishment it is bound to receive. To last, the 

floor finish must be tough enough to take a merciless beating—not only 
from the burning friction of basketball shoes, but also from bucks, horses, and 
parallel bars . . . from dancing feet . . . from scraping feet. 


N O anemic, weak-bodied floor finish in your gymnasium will stand up for 


That's the kind of a floor finish Seal-O-San is. It's tough. It’s got “‘guts’’ enough 
to take all sorts of punishment and come back for more. Year after year, it re- 
sists the wearing action of countless gymnasium activities, without weakening. 


For a Seal-O-San finish is not only on top of the floor—its protective seal pene- 
trates deep . . . becomes part of the wood itself. That’s why it cannot chip, crack 
or peel off. That's why it lasts where other finishes break down and quit. 


Put a tough Seal-O-San finish on your gymnasium floor. Quickly applied by your 
players, it is easy and economical to maintain. Like 3500 other coaches, you'll 
find it the only floor finish that meets every test demanded in your gymnasium. 
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SEAL: 6-SAR 


THE SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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Even marching feet cannot 
wear away this tough seal 
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OVER THE GOAL LINE. The a pony 
J5-V Football has always played ; ape prs 

ing the nation’s gridiron engageme er 
se ze. It’s a first-string performer, t - 
oy aaah The J5-V literally bores theough 
= cae $ maximum distance on spiral — 
a ene, oa flies far and straight when place- 
mehr pores in weight, size and shape. 
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DAZZY VANLE 


Many lost games can be traced to a hot grounder 
fumbled in a crucial moment. Reduce your boys’ 
errors by recommending the DAZZY VANCE fielder’s 
glove. ... Patented INTERLACE CONSTRUCTION and 
DOUBLE LEATHER WEBB prevent fingers from being 
thrown back while handling hard hit balls. In addi- 
tion hand formed curve or “scoop” built into each 
glove increases percentage of perfect “pick-ups.” 
Lined and covered with carefully selected horsehide 
leather. Hand-tailored asbestos felt and eider down 
padding. ... Used by Major Leaguers for over ten 
years: Available in three sizes, including extra large. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


Ken - Wel 


AMERICAN LEAGUE BALL 


Conforms to all Major League 


specifications. Made of best 

obtainable materials with 

patented cushion cork and 
2 | rubber center. 


OFFICE & FACTORY UTICA, NEW YORK 
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STOP! was THAT SUPPORTER MADE 


UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS? 


Get the best— Bike! Made with the 
same Care given surgical dressings 


| ,\VERY coach and trainer in the country knows the 
4 importance of keeping their teams in tip-top 
physical condition. No coach or trainer would 
tolerate poor food for athletes—or think of ban- 
daging a wound with unsanitary dressings. To have 
winning teams, the best equipment must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers should consider 
the difference in the supporters used by their teams. 
Do you know how the supporters you buy are made? 
Are you sure they are constructed of good materials 
—under sanitary conditions? Can you afford to take 
chances with unsanitary supporters carelessly made 
—perhaps in actuaily unclean surroundings? 


Play safe with a supporter you know about! 
A supporter that gives maximum safety, comfort 
and economy. A supporter worn by 2 out of 3 
athletes* throughout the country—made with the 
same care given surgical dressings. That supporter 
is Bike! Specify Bike for your athletes and be sure 
of the best! 





*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 




































@ Bike assures you a supporter made from the finest 
materials, with the most painstaking workmanship, and 
under scientific and sanitary conditions, equalled only in 
the manufacture of the most delicate surgical dressings. 
Bike is manufactured to meet the most rigid requirements 
on every point. You can rely on Bike! 
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Completion of a fast-break play in a game between the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the University of Southern California. 


Defenses Used by Basketball 


Teams on the Pacific Coast 


ASKETBALL, like football, is de- 
B veloping into a battle of defenses. 
However, in basketball the offense 
is still stronger than the defense, and be- 
cause of this decided edge the coaches dur- 
ing the past three or four years have been 
concentrating their efforts on team de- 
fenses. The several variations in team de- 
fense that a coach now encounters, on the 
Pacific Coast at least, would make the old 
timers in the game stare in wonder. | 
imagine the same is true in other sections 
of the United States, but because of the 
tremendous distances between Conference 
schools on the Pacific Coast I believe we 
can claim the championship for varied de- 
fenses. 

In the great geographical expanse cov- 
ered by the Pacific Coast Conference, 
there are only three major teams using the 
zone type of defense, while all the others 
use the shifting man-for-man type. I shall 
try to show,.by a few diagrams and pic- 
tures, some of the variations used by the 
major teams. 

All of these variations may be grouped 
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University of Southern California 


roughly into the two general classifications, 
zone and man-for-man, although charac- 
teristics of one type are often to be found 
in defenses of the other type. 


Zone Defenses 
Stanford University and the University 
of California in the Southern Division of 
the Pacific Coast Conference use what is 
commonly known as the 2-3 zone; that is, 





W?s =. arguing their merits, 
]. M. “Sam” Barry analyzes here 
the various types of defense used by 
university basketball teams on the Pa- 
cific Coast. University of Southern 
California basketball teams coached by 
Barry, who was formerly at Knox Col- 
lege and the State University of Iowa, 
won the Pacific Coast Conference title 
in 1930 and again in 1935. A native 
of Aberdeen, South Dakota, Barry at- 
tended Lawrence College and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin after graduating 
from Madison, Wisconsin, High 
School. Other articles by Barry were 
published in the two previous issues 
of this magazine. 





they have two men in the front line and 
three in the back line. The tallest and 


. best rebound player is usually in the cen- 


ter spot, flanked by two good defensive 
players. 

In Illustration 1, an offensive guard has 
dribbled up to the defense and made a 
stop. Positions of the defensive players 
in the 2-3 zone are then as shown in this 
illustration. The nearest front line player 
usually crowds the guard with the ball, 
and the other four men “sag” the defense 
so as to prevent or intercept any passes to 
the pivot man or forward on that side of 
the court. Naturally, in this situation, the 
guard with the ball will not attempt to 
pass to any of his team mates except the 
other guard. The defensive players will 
then shift into the positions shown in Illus- 
tration 2. Therefore it becomes necessary 
for the guards to jockey the ball back and 
forth to find a passing lane into either for- 
ward or pivot player, and of course this 
can be done while the defense is shifting. 

As shown in Diagram 1, guard X5 passes 
to forward X3, and then breaks around on 
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the outside. O4 shifts to X5, breaking 
around, and 02 retreats and picks up X3. 
If X3 makes a pass to X2, breaking across 
and toward the basket, 05 follows X2 
across to the center of the court, and O03 
retreats and fills in the zone territory left 
vacant by 05. In case X3 passes to X2 
and breaks for a double pass, 03 is in a po- 


sition to trap the double pass or break up 
« screen play. O1 usually plays the zone 
around the basket within a radius of about 
fifteen feet. The shift and set-up are clear- 
ly shown in Illustration 3. In case the 
ball is passed back to X4, the defense 
shifts to the original formation, as shown 
in Illustration 1. 

A coach may readily see that there are 
several good features in this style of de- 
fense. First of all, the defense, if it is ac- 
tive, can shift into passing lanes of the of- 
fense and make interceptions or tie up the 
bail. Second, upon regaining posses- 
sion of the ball, the defensive team is in a 
splendid position for a fast-break in the 
three offensive lanes, namely, the center 
and two sides. Third, the defensive team 
can make it difficult for the offensive team 
to execute double pass plays or “pick- 
offs” consistently against this style of de- 
fense. 

Oregon State College, in the Northern 
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Division of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
has used what is known as the 2-1-2 zone 
defense, as shown in Diagram 2. Players 
O2 and O3 are usually tall men, well 
schooled in rebound work and screening. 
1 is the best rebound recoverer. O4 and 
5 are fast and clever and do all the rush- 
ing on the front line. O1 zones all passing 
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a shot has been taken. 


X+4 


lanes in the area near the free throw line 
His first duty is to recover the ball after 
If O2 or O83 re- 
covers, he passes out to O4 or O5, and a 
fast-break starts with Ol going down the 
center and 04 and O05 taking the side lanes. 


Man-for-Man Defenses 


All other Pacific Coast Conference teams 
except the three mentioned use what is 
known as a shifting man-for-man defense. 
Each defensive player is assigned an of- 
fensive player before going on the court 
and does not shift unless a “pick-off” play 
arises. This type of defense varies from 
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covering man-for-man all over the court, 
as shown in Diagram 3, to a retreated 
man-for-man, as shown in Diagram 4. 
The man-for-man defense all over the 
court has become very popular in the 
Southern Division of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, because of the elimination of 
the tip-off. It has proved to be a fact 
that, in playing the game without the tip- 
off, the team that is six or seven points be- 
hind when going into the second half will 
have to go down the court and rush the 
defense. The team that is in the lead, 
however, may play a retreated defense, as 
indicated in*Diagram 4, and “sag” with 
the ball, as shown in Illustration 1. The 
theory is to make the offense shoot long 


or difficult angle shots and to block the 
best shooting lanes. 

I am not trying to argue the merits of 
the two distinct types of defense, because 
both have been equally successful. The 
determining factor is usually the winning 
of the game. Last year, Stanford won the 
Pacific Coast Conference title using the 
five-man 2-3 zone defense, and many 





critics were strong in their praise of Coach 
John Bunn’s defense. 

The elimination of the tip-off in basket- 
ball will bring into play more variations of 
defense, but it is the writer’s opinion that 
the change will strengthen the offense and 
speed up the game, things the fans and 
press have been asking for the past five 
years. 


Basketball Coaching Practices 
Involving Fundamentals 


HE purpose of the study here re- 
ported was to determine to what ex- 
tent successful basketball coaches 
employ certain maneuvers which are basic- 
ally common, regardless of the differences 
in general system of play. More specific- 
ally, the investigation had to do with learn- 
ing how the opinions and practices of suc- 
cessful coaches vary with regard to differ- 
ences in (1) methods of passing the ball, 
(2) keeping possession of the ball and (3) 
shooting for the basket. 

For some time the writer has been in- 
terested in keeping a systematic record of 
the “explanations” offered by coaches, fol- 
lowing victory or defeat in basketball 
games. Presumably, from these after- 
game accounts of the mistakes and correct 
maneuvers of players, it might be possible 
to distill out some fundamental generaliza- 
tions. Typical of the “explanations” for 
defeat were such statements as the follow- 
ing: “My boys shot off-balance.” “They 
hurried their shots too much.” “Our re- 
bound men were never in position.” “Too 
many wild shots!” “They didn’t keep 
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possession of the ball enough.” “They 
passed up too many good opportunities 
to shoot for the basket.” “They used the 
hook pass too much.” “Their passing was 
not varied enough in style; too easily 
guarded.” Parenthetically, it may be re- 
marked that seldom was the defense sin- 
gled out for such pointed criticism. With 
this preliminary inquiry into appraisals 
of game tactics, the writer was prompted 
to carry out his study along the lines in- 
dicated in the first paragraph of this 
article. 


The Questionnaire 


The following procedure was adopted 
to secure a systematic sampling of prac- 
tices involving passing, shooting and pos- 
session of the ball. Questionnaires were 
sent to two groups of men: first, those 
high school coaches whose teams were 
recognized champions of their respective 
states* and, second, a selected list of 

* One of the high school coaches whose opinion is 
included in this study was asked to contribute be- 


cause of his recognized competence, even though 
his team was not a title claimant in 1936. 
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coaches of university teams.. One reason 
for soliciting the opinions of both groups 
is that the problems involved came from 
high school men as well as university 
coaches, and it is not altogether certain 
that a single set of recommendations would 
be equally helpful to each level of experi- 
ence. To accept the authority of only one 
level of experience could not, offhand, be 
taken as conclusive in giving full treat- 
ment of the questions involved. 

The questionnaire included the follow- 
ing three questions: 

1. In a basketball game, when should a 
boy shoot for the basket? 

2. How important to a basketball team 
is the statement, “Keep possession of the 
ball?” 

3. If you had to limit your team to one 
certain pass, which one would you choose? 

Forty states in 1936 recognized high 
school champions in basketball. To the 
coach of each of these teams was sent a 
questionnaire. Twenty replies were re- 
ceived. 

Of the many university coaches whose 
long experience and successful records 
qualify them to recommend specific prac- 
tices in basketball, there were ten to whom 
letters were sent. Eight replies were re- 
ceived. The limitations of time and the 
possibility of duplication of opinions 
seemed to justify sending letters to a lim- 
ited number of individuals. 

No effort is made to form conclusions 
or recommend future policies. 


When to Shoot—High School Coaches 


In answer to the first question, “In a 
basketball game, when should a boy shoot 
for the basket?” the following replies were 
received from high school coaches. 

“When his intuitive sense prompts. De- 
pends on his basketball sense.”—William 
Hard, Burlington, Vermont. 

“When he reasonably should make 75 
per cent of his shots, except when one of 
his team mates has a better opportunity 
for a basket.”—H. Cecil Baker, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

“This is purely a question of judgment 
on the part of the player and depends on 
his normal accuracy from various positions 
on the court. Some players are adept on 
angle shots, some on shots from medium 
distances, some on shots from out on the 
court. The type of offense and shooting 
should be developed according to natural 
tendencies.”—-Everett Case, Frankfort, 
Indiana. 

“The main principle in telling a boy 
when to shoot can be summed up in this 
statement: If you can get set and have 
a reasonable chance to make the basket, 
shoot! ”—James “Mush” Tarson, Corvallis, 
Oregon. : 

“Time of game remaining and score help 
determine this. I have seen games change 
hands with only seconds to play by firing 
away and following up hard.”—V. Everett 
Brinkman, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


“I believe a boy should shoot for the 
basket when, after several quick passes 
with at least one attempt to break in, he 
finds himself clear and no one in a better 
position close to the basket.”—W. L. 
Bowers, Allegany High School, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 

“T divide my court into two parts.” 
(An accompanying diagram showed a 
semicircle with a radius of approximately 
27 feet, emanating from the basket.) “I 
allow one-handed push shots within this 
semicircle; also two-handed shots. This 
is known as the quick shot area. Outside 
this circle I allow only two-handed shots 
and these only when a player has sufficient 
time to get excellent balance before shoot- 
ing. No one is allowed to shoot when a 





| gered of this publication will 
probably recall Stuart Baller as 
the author of several articles on basket- 
ball written while he was coaching Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, High School squads. 
Among the many well-coached high 
school teams turned out Coach 
Baller was the Lincoln High School 
squad of 1934, which won the basket- 
ball championship of Nebraska. At 
the present time, Baller is Head Basket- 
ball Coach at the Peru State Teachers 
College of Peru, Nebraska. This ar- 
ticle is the result of an investigation 
into the practices followed by high 
school university coaches with re- 
spect to certain fundamentals of the 
game. 





pass to a team mate would give a better 
opportunity to score.”—T. A. Brim, Prin- 
cipal of Kennewick High School, former 
coach at Menlo, Washington. 

“Only when he feels he has a good 
chance of making the basket.”—Grady 
Skillern, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

“He should confine his shooting to a 
place within 10 feet of the free throw 
area.”—R. J. Garrett, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire. 

“A seasoned basketball player should 
shoot for the basket any time he is open 
in his half of the court and no one else is 
in a better position; and when he can’t 
get in a better position himself.”—J. C. 
Harper, Spring Garden, Alabama. 

“Long shots may be taken (1) when no 
play seems likely to develop which would 
result in a cut to the basket or a pass to a 
team mate for a shorter shot; (2) when 
the short shot area is still clogged with 
players after a pass out from a team mate 
recovering the ball under the basket; or 
(3) when one or more team mates are in 
position to help the shooter recover if the 
shot is missed. The position of the player 
must be considered when he takes long 
shots. He should be set in the position he 
normally assumes when practicing long 
shots and sufficiently far away from his 
guard to avoid an abnormal arch. No shot 
should be taken which causes the player 





to strain for distance. He should not leave 
his feet. 

“In general, short shots may be taken 
any time a player is ahead of his guard 
when coming into the basket; however, 
if a player is too far under the basket, 


he should not shoot. A shot should be 
taken if further passing endangers posses- 
sion of the ball. Follow-up shots should 
not be simply slaps or taps at the ball, 
but should come after clear possession.” — 
James M. Coleman, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. 

“Never shoot unless in scoring terri- 
tory.”—George McElroy, Carson City, 
Nevada. 

“When and where a boy shoots 
depends on the individual. He must get 
set before shooting.”—William Robbins, 
Bemidji, Minnnesota. 

“It is natural that conditions dictate 
when a boy shoots for the basket. He 
should shoot only when he gets set and 
has some accuracy in delivery.”—-Wood- 
row Hatfield, Columbia, Missouri. 

“No wild shots should be taken.”—Chet 
Rogowicz, Newport Township High 
School, Wanamie, Pennsylvania. 

“We ask our boys to shoot for the basket 
whenever (1) they are a reasonable dis- 
tance from the basket, when (2) they are 
confident they can hit, or when (3) they 
are open and no team mate is unguarded 
near the basket.”—Nick Denes, Corbin, 
Kentucky. 

Height, speed and accuracy determine 
this point—J. S. Doubenmier, College 
High School, Greeley, Colorado. (Not 
quoted directly, but the ideas taken from 
his letter.) 

“T coach a conservative style of basket- 
ball and encourage shooting and not 
chunking at the goal. My don’t in shoot- 
ing is never to shoot what I call a flat 
shot—a shot from a difficult angle—with 
no team mate on the other side of the goal 
to back up the shot.”—Glen Berry, Sny- 
der, Texas. 

“Depends on time left to play, style of 
play used by the opposition and size of my 
rebound men and their ability. Under 
average conditions, a boy should shoot 
when he has a 33% per cent chance of 
scoring. If a boy has an opportunity for 
a set shot any place from 30 feet in he 
should take it. Also, any time he has an 
opportunity to get off a one-hand shot 
from 15 feet in, he should take it. 

“More conservative ball should be 
played, particularly on one-hand shots 
from the more difficult angles, in the event 
that the opposition is a team with a good 
fast-break and gets a good share of re- 
bounds.”—Harley L. Robertson, Minot, 
North Dakota. 

“T have my boys shoot for the basket at 
all times except from difficult angles and 
on close-in cup shots—then we use the 
backboard. I believe in having every man 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Double Pivot Offensive 
in Basketball 


ITH the three-second rule in 
WV effect, the double pivot set-up for 
the working of plays in basket- 
ball is seen more and more often. Some 
teams continue to use only one man sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the basket and 
have him shift back and forth across the 
free throw lane, but this substitute ma- 
neuver is not entirely satisfactory. Many 
a pivot man who was efficient under the 
old rule is not nearly so valuable to his 
team when he is forced to move around 
constantly, watch his feet and keep in 
mind the length of time he may remain 
in the lane or circle. 

These difficulties have caused some 
coaches to supplant the old single pivot 
offense with some kind of continuous, side 
line or double pivot system. Some au- 
thorities have expressed the opinion that 
the double pivot system practically dou- 
bles the difficulties caused by the old single 
pivot plays. There is perhaps some justi- 
fication for this statement when applied to 
a set-up which stations two men immedi- 
ately under the basket, from which posi- 
tions they attempt shots when and as soon 
as the ball can be passed in to them. If 
these two men move about considerably 
and there is a definite attempt at team- 
work between them, as in the system 
which is discussed in this article, the rough- 
ing tendency between the pivot man and 
his guard is somewhat lessened. 

Although a number of teams have 
turned from the single to the double pivot 
system in the past two years, from a team 
play standpoint there does not seem to be 
much carry-over from the former to the 
latter. 


Material for the Side Line System 


Many teams have a type of material 
which makes the use of two men placed 
close under the basket a very advanta- 
geous plan. This reasoning comes from the 
axiom in sports which states that in deal- 
ing with small squads the coach must fit 
the system to the abilities of the men 
available. When only a limited number 
of candidates is on hand, it is imperative 
that the special abilities of each man be 
carefully considered before team systems 
of offense and defense are decided upon. 

If a team has a predominance of short, 
fast men who are good fakers, the side 
line system (three men out in front and 
the other two near the end and side lines, 
leaving the area under the basket clear) 
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3 ye becoming Head Coach of 
Basketball, Football and Tennis at 
Kenyon College in 1935, Eugene Lam- 
bert had coached with success in the 
high schools of Texarkana, Arkansas, 
and Taylor, Texas, and at North Texas 
Agricultural College. He attended the 
University of Arkansas, from which he 
paps in 1929. He played foot- 
all and basketball under Francis 
Schmidt, now at Ohio State University, 
and earned distinction by winnin 
eight letters in two years, in football, 
basketball, track and tennis. He played 
on three consecutive Southwest Con- 
ference championship basketball teams 
and received all-conference mention 
during two of his years of competition. 
In this article, he describes the double 
pivot system, an offense that may be 
used to advantage by coaches who hap- 
pen to have on their squads a number 
of tall men who are lacking in speed. 





will probably get good results. With this 
type of team, if two men were placed 
under the basket they would have dif- 
ficulty in making shots, because their 
guards would no doubt overshadow them 
in height. Also, with the double pivot 
system, a fast man out in front would not 
have a clear path to the basket were he 
successful in eluding his opponent. With 
the side line set-up, a fast man who is 
also a good long shot is difficult for the 
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defense to cope with. The threat of a 
long shot often draws the opponent so 
close that the clever faker can get behind 
him. Once a man gets loose, there is no 
defensive man to switch and take him, a 
point of which the user of this system is 
well aware. Good following of shots is 
difficult, however, because all defensive 
men are in excellent position to screen out 
opponents. 


Material for the Double Pivot 


If a squad has two tall men who do not 
dribble well and who are not fast, it would 
seem that the place for them is under the 
basket where their best asset, their height, 
can be used to good advantage. Some 
tall men by the nature of their physical 
limitations find it very difficult to score 
from farther out than fifteen feet. It is 
unfair to this type of man to place him 
near the side line, or out in front as a part 
of a figure 8 screening and cutting offense, 
and expect him to get away from « shorter 
but faster guard. This situation gives all 
the advantage to the short man, when it 
should be reversed. 

I know of a tall man playing on a prom- 
inent college team last season who was a 
fairly consistent scorer under the basket. 
This season, when placed out near the side 
line, this man has found that his effective- 
ness has been very much reduced and he 
seldom scores from this position. Under 
the basket he would not only be a con- 
stant scoring threat but he could also bat 
the ball out to team mates for set shots. 

In our system of basketball, we try con- 
stantly to impress upon the minds of our 
players that, since we play and are played 
man-for-man most of the time, any game 
is for the most part composed of five in- 
dividual battles. It is the purpose of team 
play that one individual help another in 
getting a shot, but each man should real- 
ize that he must rely on individual re- 
sourcefulness at most times in his efforts 
to score. He must help himself before 
his team mates can help him. 

If a boy seldom breaks into the scoring 
column in a substantial way, we ask him 
to take stock of himself and try to deter- 
mine what he has that would enable him 
to beat a fair defensive man. What kind 
of shots does he try? Is he set so long 
before shooting that defensive men can 
shift and cover him? Is he able to get 
away from some guards with a clever fake 
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and dribble? There are, of course, many 
more points in this connection, but each 
individual must be taught to think and 
analyze his own problems while he is on 
the floor. 


The Double Pivot in Action 


We have used two men under the basket 
at various times in the past and feel that 
we have gained a number of advantages 
from the system. The plays given here 
represent some of the ways we attempt 
teamwork between the two pivot men. We 
do not give signals for the plays, believing 
that this practice ties up the men men- 
tally and causes hesitation in the execu- 
tion of the maneuvers. Basketball is a 
fast game, and men who stand around 
trying to think of what to do next are for 
the most part valueless. We believe that 
a few basic maneuvers of teamwork should 
be relied on, with several alternatives sup- 
plied so that a smooth switch can be made 
if one play is blocked. Individual man- 
nerisms are relied upon to determine what 
actions are expected from team mates. 

The pivot man must exercise consider- 
able ingenuity in preparing himself to re- 
ceive the ball from the three men playing 
around him. In this situation, the posi- 
tion of the good defensive man is deter- 
mined by the distance of the pivot man 
from the basket. A good guard will usual- 
ly play directly behind a man who is sta- 
tioned out near the free throw line. If 
the pivot man is playing very close to the 
basket, the chief concern of his guard must 
be to prevent him from getting the ball, 
or to cause him to be off balance when he 
receives it, rather than guard him after it 
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comes in. It is very difficult to guard a 
man once he has clean possession of the 
ball immediately under the basket. 

The offensive man must not be crowded 
so far to the side that he is unable to get 
a fair shot when he receives the ball. He 
should be told to stay in close and battle 
for his shot. Some men playing this posi- 
tion practically run themselves out of the 
ball game by going so far away to shoot 
that there is very little likelihood of their 
making the basket. They find it very dif- 
ficult to follow up the shot properly, and 
their guards are in little danger of fouling 
them. 

The prospective pivot man should work 
on several individual stunts which will en- 
able him to get the ball away on a shot. 
Some pivot men develop a hook shot which 
is very good when used close in by a tall 
man. Some players become very proficient 
with a two-handed, overhead, jump shot, 
twisting the body in the air to face the 
basket after leaving the floor. It is al- 
most impossible to guard against this shot. 
Other pivot men develop proficiency with 
either hand on the push shot and are very 
good at single or double faking ‘before ac- 
tually shooting. Sometimes it is possible 
to get a guard off the floor with a fake 
jump and then go under his arms for a 
clean lay-in shot. All of these maneuvers 
should be encouraged and, if based on 
sound fundamentals, will form the basis 
of good team work with the other pivot 
man, , 


Explanation of the Diagrams 


Diagram 1 shows the offensive set-up 
for the double pivot, with the pivot men, 
X1 and X2, in proper position. The three 
men in front of them, X3, X4 and X5, ad- 
vance the ball and start weaving and 
screening when they get across the middle 
line. 

Some coaches employ two men under the 
basket principally for the purpose of fol- 
lowing up shots or of assisting the three 
front men in screen plays, somewhat after 
the fashion of the old single pivot style of 
attack. We emphasize both follow-up on 
shots and help on screen plays, but we also 
make a special effort to get the two pivot 
men to work plays with each other. 

Diagram 2 shows a keep-away exercise 
that we have the two pivot men practice 
back and forth across the free throw area. 
The men stay between the outer edge of 
the circle and the end line and try to 
keep the ball away from the guards. X1 
passes across to his team mate, X2, and 
then cuts over and screens so that the re- 
ceiver may free himself with a dribble or 
pivot. In this exercise, X2 does not shoot; 
he dribbles and passes back to X1 and 
then becomes the screener. We find that 
it is usually not good policy to attempt a 
shot on the first exchange because the de- 
fensive men will cover. On the second or 
third pass the guards are likely to become 
confused and allow a screen or pivot to 





free a man. We find that the defensive 
men in trying to play the man and ball too 
closely often get in such a position that a 
reverse on the part of the offensive man 
brings him in for a nice lay-in shot. As 
passes are difficult to complete in this 
maneuver, clever and accurate ball han- 
dling is essential. The defensive men are 
usually very aggressive, and the pivot men 
must keep themselves from being roughed 
into fumbling or making bad passes. 

Diagram 3 represents a situation in 
which one of the pivot men, X1, fakes a 
shot before he passes to the other. The 
faker may even go into the air with every 
motion of shooting and at the last instant 
flip the ball back to his mate. Of course, 
the pass is made only when the attempted 
shot is blocked. Frequently this action 
will cause the guard of the other pivot 
man to turn his attention to what he 
thinks is a follow shot and leave his op- 
ponent wide open for the pass. 

If X1 turns to the left, it is usually bet- 
ter for him to make his pass backward 
to the middle of the free throw lane or 
directly behind. If he turns to the right, 
as in Diagram 4, a pass at the corner of 
the backboard to X2 cutting across is 
good. Our two pivot men have an under- 
standing between them on this matter. 

The faker must cut close to his guard 
and go through with the shot unless closely 
guarded. Otherwise the defensive man will 
not follow him carefully but will drop back 
and intercept the pass. 

Diagram 5 illustrates another attempt 
at screening. Both pivot men are alert 
for the ball to come in. When X1 gets 
the ball, X2 cuts across as though to re- 
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ceive a pass so that his guard, O05, will fol- 
low closely. X2 stops abruptly by the 
side of O1, thus becoming a screening post 
for X1. X1 takes a quick dribble and if 
the guards do not shift quickly is likely 
to be open for a shot. If the guards shift 
early, O5 taking X1 and O1 taking X2, a 
quick pass to X2 will often give him an 
easy shot, since 05 has not had time to 
shift between his new man and the goal 
even if he realizes that he is out of posi- 
tion. If the guards are hanging on to the 
pivot men so closely that it is difficult for 


the pass to come in, this same screening 
maneuver is a good way to free one of the 
men for a pass. 

Diagram 6 shows a play which is used 
when the guards are making it especially 
difficult to get the ball in to the pivot men. 
X1 fakes toward the basket and then 
breaks out to the side about five steps. 
The ball is passed to him, and at the same 
time X2 breaks across the free throw area 
and takes the place of Xl. Then X1 
passes to X2, cuts close to him for a re- 
pass and attempts to rub O1 off. If Ol 
realizes the situation and yells for a switch, 
X1 may have an easy set shot if he will 
stop immediately in front of X2 and use 
him for protection from the defensive 
men. Of course, X2 must not overlook 
the opportunity for a quick reverse pivot, 
dribble and shot in case the attention of 
the two guards is focused on the cutter. 
This play is quite similar to the old pivot 
post play, and the man with the ball must 
use discretion as to just when to pass and 
when to keep the ball. 

Two or three ways of making the re- 
lease should be cultivated, such as the ex- 
tended arm flip pass and the back-handed 
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pass. It should also be kept in mind that 
bounce passes work well against opponents 
who are guarding high and have their at- 
tention above the waist. 

For better understanding in practice ses- 
sions, it might be well to give the plays 
numbers, but an attempt should be made 
to have the two men work together so 
much that they can read each other’s ac- 
tions most of the time. With hard work, 
they will soon be able to co-operate in such 
a way as to defeat a large number of the 
defensive maneuvers of their guards, 


Advanced Tumbling 


STUDENT must be possessed of 
A an extremely high degree of ath- 

letic ability if he is to participate 
in advanced tumbling as part of a sports 
program in physical education. 

As in various other sports, wherein old 
records are being broken constantly, so it 
is in the field of tumbling. The seemingly 
impossible now is being accomplished by 
the best national tumblers, and, undoubt- 
edly, the United States leads the world in 
this particular branch of athletics. 


Tumbling in the Olympics 

In the 1932 Olympic Games, the United 
States placed first, second and third in the 
event, and very likely would have repeated 
the triumph during the 1936 Games had 
the chance been given. Germany, how- 
ever, on the ground that tumbling is not 
a traditional part of gymnastic competi- 





IN this article, no attempt is made 
to deal with elementary tumbling. 
As the author explains, “It is an en- 
deavor to familiarize coaches of all 
sports with the degree of excellence 
that may be attained in this branch of 
athletics by college boys.” Hartley D. 
Price is Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education and Varsity Gymnastic 
Coach at the University of Illinois. 
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tion, excluded this activity from the XIth 
Olympiad. 

It is true that Father Jahn founded 
gymnastics in Germany, and equally true 
that his program included only apparatus 


work on the high bar, the side horse, the 
parallel bars, the flying rings and the long 
horse. Recent Olympiads, however, have 
included rope climbing, calisthenics and 
tumbling, each actually foreign to tradi- 





Illustration 1—Use of safety belt or mechanic. Completion of flip-flop. 





Illustration 2—End of round-off. Prepara- 
tion for flip-flop. 


tional gymnastic competition. While the 
two first named events were a part of the 
1936 Games, tumbling was excluded. 
Granted that tumbling is not a traditional 
part of the gymnastic program, the 
further explanation on the part of the 
1936 Olympic Committee, that tumbling 
is a highly specialized, professional activ- 
ity, closely associated with the circus and 


Illustration $—Tuck-back (side view). 
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Illustration 3—End of round-off preceding 
a back somersault. 


the theater, somehow seems to strike a 
false note. 


Amateur Tumblers in the United States 


As a matter of fact, high class ama- 
teur tumblers in this country are superior 
to professional tumblers in any part of 
the world. As an example, Joe Gial- 
lombardo, a student at the University of 


Illustration 6—Lay-out back somersault. 


Illustration 4—Tuck-back somersault 


(front view). 


Illinois, is capable of executing tricks that 
seldom are seen either on professional 
stage or in circus. Included in his tricks 
are a back somersault with a double full 
twist; a back somersault with a one and 
one-half twist into a front somersault; 
bounding front somersaults; a rudolph 
(brandy or baroni with a full twist); and 
(Continued on page 37) 


Illustration 7—Whip-back somersault. 
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The Frankfort High School 
team playing the Anderson High 
School team in the semifinais of 
the Indiana State High School 
Basketball Tournament held 
last March in the Butler Uni- 
versity Field House at Indi- 
anapolis. Approximately 18,000 
spectators, believed to be the 
largest basketball crowd in the 
United States last year, witnessed 
the event. This illustration 
shows the center tip formation. 
Frankfort players, in white, have 
lined up with the two guards in 
tandem formation, one forward 
in front of his center and the 
other at the side in case the op- 
ponents are able to take the ball 
on the tip-off. 





High School Basketball 


Tournament Play 


URING the month of March oc- 
D curs the big climax of the basket- 
ball season for the majority of 
high school quintets. This time is often 
referred to as the “Ides of March” because 
of uncertain play, upsets and psycholog- 
ical differences among high school boys. 
Practically every high school player in 
Indiana looks forward to the high school 
tournament from the first day of practice, 
and consequently the coaches must use 
every effort to bring their teams along 
to the peak at tourney time. The-tour- 
nament elimination system is now being 
used to sift out the high school champion 
in all Mid-Western states and in many 
Eastern and Far Western states. 


The Indiana Tournament System 


The basketball “bug” strikes Indiana 
with greatest force during the month of 
March when eight hundred teams enter 
the elimination series. The tourney as 
now conducted requires four weeks to de- 
cide the champion. First come the sec- 
tional tourneys, from which sixty-four 
winners emerge. These winners compete 
the next Saturday in the regional centers. 
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Sixteen regional winners take part the fol- 
lowing week in semifinal tourneys, and 
four teams compete at Indianapolis in the 
final tourney on the fourth Saturday. 

To keep a team of high school boys at 
their best, both physically and mentally, 





FoR twelve years, Everett N. Case has 
coached at Frankfort, Indiana, High 
School. During this time, Frankfort 
teams have won three state basketball 
titles, in 1925, 1929 and 1936. In 1924, 
Frankfort was runner-up in the state bas- 
ketball tournament, and in 1928, 1930 
and 1931 it reached the semifinals. 
Coach Case has set a remarkable record, 
said to be unequaled, by guiding a team 
through preliminary tournaments to the 
state title event during each of his twelve 
years at Frankfort. In state tournament 
play, Frankfort basketball teams have a 
record of 23 victories and only 7 de- 
feats. Many outstanding college and 
university basketball players of the past 
and present learned their first basketball 
under Coach Case. Because few men 
know more about tournament play than 
Everett Case, this article will be read 
with interest and profit by both the 
young and the experienced coach. 


‘ 





is a difficult. problem for any coach. 
Newspapers, through miles of printed 
columns, have created an insatiable ap- 
petite for high school basketball in the 
Hoosier state. High school gymnasiums 
and field houses seat from 3,000 to 9,000 
persons, and high school games often 
draw better than college contests. 

The Indiana State High School Athletic 
Association now has over $100,000 in 
bonds and some working change in the 
bank, and pays to Butler University 
$10,000 annually for the use of the field- 
house in which it holds its final tourney. 
Last year, for instance, the gross income 
from all tourneys was nearly one-fifth of 
a million dollars, $184,135.82, to be exact. 
This is used to defray expenses, to finance 
the state Athletic Association, to divide 
among the participating schools and to 
finance other sports which do not yield a 
profit. 

Pre-Tourney Work and Preparation 

An Indiana high school team can have a 
very mediocre season of regularly sched- 
uled games, but if it hits*its stride at 
tourney time the poor regular season rec- 
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Offensive and defensive set-ups at the free throw line are illustrated here. 
players are in dark shirts, the defensive players in white. 





The offensive 
Note the safety man of the 


offensive team in a defensive position, near the center line. 


ord is forgotten. Since the tourneys are 
so popular among the players, students 
and fans, it is the job of the coach to 
point for tourney play. 

The schedule prior to tourney competi- 
tion should be carefully arranged, enough 
games being scheduled with mediocre 
teams to give substitutes experience and 
work. The better teams should also be 
played during the regular season, as boys 
learn much of their basketball from good 
teams. 

The nature of the work the week prior 
to the first tournament should be such as 
to keep the team on edge: light work on 
basket practice, a careful rehearsal of 
fundamentals and a review of the various 
types of offense and defense that the 
team’s opponents are likely to use. 

Rest is an important item during the 


tourney weeks, as more teams are over- 
worked than underworked. As the final 
games of the tourneys are likely to be de- 
cided by condition, plenty of rest is essen- 
tial. Injuries in practice also must be 
avoided; so scrimmage sessions should be 
limited. Strained ligament, Charley horse 
and similar types of injuries in basket- 
ball are common, and every precaution 
should be taken to have the team in the 
best of physical shape. 

For the past two seasons, we have been 
giving our basketball players halibut or 
cod liver oil tablets, beginning about the 
first of February and continuing during 
the tourney period. This is done, how- 
ever, on the advice of and after consulta- 
tion with physicians. These tablets have 
worked wonders with our players as they 
seem to provide the tonic that is needed. 





This illustration shows defense after a missed shot for the goal. Player 88, on defense, is 
screening out an opposing player on the rebound. 
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The players must have a thorough 
knowledge of basketball offense and de- 
fense, as well as confidence in their ability 
to win. Condition, confidence and breaks 
decide tourney games. A team cannot 
use the fast-break style of play through- 
out the tournament, as this type of offen- 
sive play tires players too easily, and 
tournament teams must conserve their 
energy. A change of pace, in which a 
team uses the fast-break at times and 
switches to the slow or set type, is best 
fitted for tourney basketball. 

Staleness and Condition 

In the latter part of the regular season, 
the coach must be alert to detect stale- 
ness. Reduced periods of practice should 
be the routine. Lack of drive, co-ordina- 
tion and “shooting” eye is likely to over- 





Everett N. Case 


take a team abruptly and with little 
warning. Hard driving by the coach to- 
ward the end of the season gains little and 
generally causes lack of interest. If the 
fundamentals of the game and certain 
play formations are not learned by late 
February, then they will never be learned 
during the current season. 

Some of the common symptoms of 
staleness are as follows: Nervousness and 
irritability; inability to sleep; loss of ap- 
petite; a drawn look, with hollows under 
the eyes and lines in the face; eyes dull 
and lacking sparkle; loss of weight each 
day not made up the succeeding day. 
Weight charts will help to detect this con- 
dition. Each man should weigh both be- 
fore and after practice. On the average, a 
player will lose from two to four pounds 
during practice, but this loss should be re- 
gained when he is weighed the first time 
the next day. Special attention should be 
given the diet of a stale player. 

Another way of determining the condi- 
tion of players is through the heart test. 
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The heart rate of the average person when 
standing is between 70 and 80, although 
the heart rate of many athletes may be 
below 70 and at the same time be normal. 
If the normal heart rates of the different 
players are known, then it is easy to find 





out if any of them are out of condition. 
If a player is out of condition the new 
tests will indicate this by (a) an increase 
of rate in both lying and standing posi- 
tions, (b) a difference of more than 20 
beats between the horizontal and stand- 


ing positions and (c) a doubling of the 
horizontal rate under the 20-squat test. 
Scouting prospective opponents is very 
important and if possible should be done 
by the coach himself. Knowing an op- 
(Continued on page 89) 


Football in the American 


and the annual athletic stock-tak- 

ing is under way. The rooters 
and the reformers are again matching 
wits. 

Football is not, of course, the whole of 
intercollegiate athletics, but it is the major 
sport which serves as laboratory and bat- 
tleground of the athletic policy makers. 
You will forgive me, therefore, if, as a 
shorthand method of discussing intercol- 
legiate athletics in general, I seem to speak 
exclusively of football. 

Football, like business and the business 
cycle, comes in for its periodic phases of 
reconsideration and housecleaning. — It 
seems due for another such critical review 
about now, with at least one elaborate in- 
vestigation of the athletic problem in the 
offing. 


f NOTHER football season is ended, 


The Good and the Evil 


We have gone far in the direction of 
clean sport since the days of brazenly 
bought teams and the tramp athlete. The 
struggle to divest intercollegiate football 
of bootleg professionalism and ground it 
in honest amateurism has been, in es- 
sence, the same fight that enlightened doc- 
tors, lawyers and business men have 
waged for decency of standards and prac- 
tice in their fields. And I suspect that 
progress towards decency in football, con- 
ditioned as elsewhere by the factor of 
human weakness, has been about the same 
as in these other fields. Most business 
men are not buccaneers. Most lawyers 
are not shysters. Most doctors are not 
quacks. But the buccaneers, the shysters 
and the quacks get the spotlight and tend 
to throw even the most decent of their 
colleagues under popular suspicion. It is 
good that they do get the spotlight, for 
the black sheep of any field of enterprise 
deserve the most pitiless publicity that 
can be administered, but intelligence will 
not indict the whole for the sins of a part 
of any enterprise. 

I am inclined to agree with a distin- 
guished observer of American intercolle- 
giate athletics who wrote me recently that, 
in his judgment, intercollegiate athletics 
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Al a banquet held in Chicago at the 
Interfraternity Club, December 4, 
1936, Dr. Glenn Frank, President of 
the University of Wisconsin, addressed 
alumni of the ten Western Conference 
universities on the place and functions 
of football in the educational scheme 
of the American university. Because 
the subject affects directly or indirectly 
all coaches of football, whether in uni- 
versity, college or high school, and 
because the philosophy expressed is 
constructive and represents an attitude 
taken toward athletics by one of this 
country’s foremost educators, Dr. 
Frank’s address is reproduced here. 





are about 85 per cent genuine in adher- 
ence to professed standards. It is the 15 
per cent that is the bone of contention in 
these annual athletic stock-takings and 
periodic investigations. While policing 
the 15 per cent, let’s remember that the 
real problem is to be sure that we are 
making the best of the 85 per cent as an 
organic part of the total university enter- 
prise. 


Athletics a Part of Education 


The furtive buying of athletes for score- 
board results is, of course, unworthy of 
any self-respecting university. The ag- 
gregation of football from the educational 
process, the deliberate if camouflaged ad- 
journment of academic requirements to 
keep a lad in school solely to play on the 
gridiron, is, of course, indefensible and, 
worst of all, sows the seeds of dishonesty 
and evasion in the lad himself. These, 
and like practices which violate what 
must be elementary in any code of ath- 
letic practice, should by now be beyond 
the stage of argument. That American 
intercollegiate athletics suffer, in some de- 
gree, from such fruits of hypocrisy and 
evasion cannot be disputed. It is these 
that make up the undesirable and trouble- 
some 15 per cent. 

Let’s tighten the police cordon around 
the culprits, but let’s not spend all our 
time and energy and thought on this seg- 
ment of the problem. Let’s not assume 


that football and allied sports are alien 
to the university enterprise and that our 
major problem is to keep them from in- 
terfering as little as possible with the edu- 
cational process. If such an assumption 
were sound, as I do not think it is, then 
football and related sports should be 
thrown bodily out of our universities. The 
real problem, I repeat, is to be sure that 
we are making the best of the clean, 
honest and authentically amateur 85 per 
cent of college athletics as an organic part 
of the total university enterprise. 


An Instrument of Discipline 


Football honestly administered, played 
by intelligent young men, under clean 
and competent leadership, can be made 
quite as effective an instrument of moral 
and intellectual discipline as any enter- 
prise the American university fosters. 

Here is a creed of sportmanship for 
young athletes as definite and as dominat- 
ing as the creeds of religion drafted by the 
church fathers: 

I. I will not break training, for the sat- 
isfactions of achievement are more 
durable than the satisfactions of ap- 
petite. 

II. I will not give up in the midst of a 
contest just because I may be, for the 
moment, tired or discouraged, for, 
save in rare instances of utter ex- 
haustion, there are always untapped 
levels of energy upon which men may 
call, and I am in honor bound to my 
fellow players to give to the contest 
the untapped levels as well as the 
surface layer of my energy. 

III.*I will subordinate my playing to the 
playing of the team, for I have no 
right to let my vanity stand in the 
way of victory, to sacrifice sportman- 
ship for the spotlight or to trade 
group achievement for personal ap- 
plause. 

IV. I will keep my head, however hard 
I am hit, for to lose my temper is 
treason to the team, since I cannot 
have a cool head and a hot temper at 
the same time. 

V. I will be modest in victory, knowing 
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that, if I have kept the faith of the 
sportsman in play, the victory is but 
a common product of the combined 
play of my fellows, even if I gave a 
star performance at a critical mo- 
ment, and knowing that the moment 
of victory is life’s severest test of a 
man’s character. 

VI. I will be game in defeat, for only the 
weakling whines when the fortunes of 
contest run against him. 

Here, I submit, is as stimulating a chal- 
lenge to character and conduct as any 
phase of the educational process can put 
to students. 


Realizing the Objectives 


It was a sense of these demands of 
sportsmanship, I suppose, that led some 


one to say long ago that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. And surely these are principles of 
conduct needed in the ranks of American 
business, industry, labor, finance and 
politics if we are to stabilize and enrich 
our national future. 

The problem of intercollegiate athletics 
is not to limit them but to lift them to the 
level of an authentic experience in dis- 
cipline and education. The Greeks man- 
aged to do just that. Athletics played a 
major role in Greek life. The Greek 
games gave color, vibrancy and a tonic 
sense of festival to Greek life. They were 
not desecrated by crass commercialism or 
made the occasion for gambling orgies. 
They were so conceived and so admin- 
istered as to be a force for democracy, for 


self-control, for honesty, for patience and 
for temperate living. These are the ob- 
jectives of sound athletics. They are the 
objectives the total university enterprise 
seeks to reach. 

Let’s police the athletic culprits, but 
let’s take as our major job an American 
matching of the Greek achievement in 
athletic policy and practice. 

We shall never do this, in my judgment, 
until we thoroughly cleanse intercollegiate 
athletics of routine thinking, hypocrisy 
and evasion, come to a common under- 
standing of the role of athletics in the edu- 
cational process and treat participation in 
athletics not as a thing apart but exactly 
as we treat every other student participa- 
tion in the process of education and life 
in a university. 


Fundamentals of Form in High 


FEW years ago, a man was con- 
A sidered a hurdling candidate if he 

was not quite fast enough to be 
called a sprinter and did not possess the 
qualities necessary for a middle distance 
runner. 

Today, because of the development of 
form and technique, the successful hurdler 
must combine the speed of the sprinter 
and the endurance of the middle distance 
man. Modern hurdlers—those in the 14 
seconds class—can flash through a hundred 
yards in 10 seconds or better and, with 
some conditioning, they can run an ac- 
ceptable half mile. 

Developing a high hurdler is no simple 
task. Day after day, you may spend 
hour upon hour working on your man’s 
form and then his speed, until finally you 
get him in such shape that he will be able 
to run heats, when preliminaries are the 
order of the meet. Building a background 
for topnotch hurdlers is an all year job. 
The first day of school in the fall should 
also be the first day of track practice. 
During September and October, condition 
should be highly emphasized. From No- 
vember to the last of the collegiate meets 
in the spring, form is the point to be 
stressed. 


The Ideal Hurdler 


Coaches attempting to mold hurdlers 
should be rational in their treatment of 
form. They should build form for the 
man, rather than find the man for the 
form. 

The ideal high hurdler is, perhaps, six 
feet in height, rather slight in stature, fast, 
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Hurdling 


By Hilmer Lodge 
Stanford University 





\ ip =~ article is written in an en- 
deavor to place before coaches cer- 
tain fundamental factors of high hur- 
dling which, in the opinion of the 
writer, are seldom touched upon by 
track and field authorities. The hur- 
dling technique described is that which 
is taught, and in t originated, by 
Robert L. “Dink” Templeton of Stan- 
ro University. For the past year, 

ilmer Lodge has been working with 
Coach Templeton in track and field 
events at Stanford. 





well co-ordinated, supple and possessed of 
plenty of leg spring. Actually, the ideal 
hurdler is seldom found. Forrest “Spec” 
Townes of the University of Georgia ap- 
proaches the ideal type, while Sam Klop- 
stock of Stanford University—five feet 
seven inches in height, short legged, weigh- 
ing 130 pounds—can hardly be pictured 
as the ideal, even though he ran the high 
hurdle event in 14.1 seconds at the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Union Champion- 
ships at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1935. 
Neither of these men was able to use a set 
mechanical form. It was the keen strategy 
of their coaches, W. O. Baskin and Robert 
L. Templeton, which made it possible for 
them to become unusually proficient in 
their events. Both of the coaches men- 
tioned altered their scale of form to fit the 
individual. 
Starting 

The high hurdle start is similar to that 
of the sprints. The main difference, how- 
ever, is that the hurdler must alter his 
start so as to be able to come into an 


earlier running position than is required 
by the sprints. In short, the hurdler must 
be in running position at the time he ap- 
proaches the first hurdle, fifteen yards 
from the starting line. Plenty of practice 
starts under the direct supervision of the 
coach are of value to the slow starting 
hurdler. 

The hurdler should find out which leg 
he intends to use as his lead leg in clear- 
ing the hurdle. Then he must take prac- 
tice starts and determine whether this lead 
leg arrives in position at the time of the 
take-off. If it does not, he may do one of 
two things—fit his steps to the distance 
and bring the lead leg to its proper posi- 
tion, or switch the position of his legs at 
the crouched start. The change of posi- 
tion of the legs at the start: may seem awk- 
ward at first, but practice will make it 
comfortable. 


Approach and Take-Off 


As the hurdler places his drag foot on 
the ground before the take-off, and swings 
his lead leg into position, he should allow 
the heel of the drag foot lightly to touch 
the ground, in a manner similar to that in 
which the high jumper does in his take- 
off. This light touch produces three ef- 
fects—it gives drive, spring and stabiliza- 
tion to the runner when he is over the 
hurdle and coming into landing position. 

The most important thing to be em- 
phasized in high hurdling is that the ap- 
proach, take-off, and clearing of the hur- 
dle must be so built that the hurdler will 
be able to land in a running position on 
the other side. This really is the funda- 
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mental point toward which we are at- 
tempting to build hurdling form. 

The instant the heel of the drag foot 
touches the ground, the lead leg—the first 
leg to go over the hurdle—should be raised 
with a swinging motion, not a forced rise, 
to clear the hurdle. The lead leg should 
not be stiff as it is swung, but rather flexed 
at the knee. The importance of this point 
will be shown later. The arm opposite 
the lead leg should be forward, just as it 
is in a running position. 


Over the Hurdle 


The speed, drive and spring, or, in Tem- 
pleton’s words, “the sailing,” will carry 
the athlete over the hurdle. As the lead 
leg, flexed at the knee, starts over the hur- 
dle, the drag leg leaves the ground. The 
man should not see how close he can come 
to clearing the hurdle, but rather he should 
clear it from two to four inches. 

With the drag leg coming up, the arm 
opposite the lead leg should be drawn back 
to balance the approach of the drag leg. 
The drag leg and foot should be as nearly 
as possible on a level with the top of the 
hurdle and the buttocks. Such a position 
prevents tripping, or knocking over the 
hurdle. 

As the greatest height is reached, the 
runner should have both arms at his sides 
(of course, they are bent at the elbows 
just as if he were sprinting) in a neutral 
position. It is here that the runner gets 
what is known as his “fold.” The “fold,” 
or bend forward from the hips, is reg- 
ulated by the height the runner is above 
his hurdle. If he barely skims the hurdle 
he will get hardly any “fold.” From two 
to four inches clearance of the hurdle will 
in most cases allow the runner to get the 
proper “fold.” 

Simultaneously with the “fold” comes 
the focusing of the knee of the drag leg 
toward the ground. At the time of the 
focusing, the drag knee, if it is in its proper 
position, should be about three or four 
inches past the hurdle crossbar. 


Landing 


The hurdler should make it a point to 
see that, when he is about to land, his lead 
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Diagram 1—This shows how the runner 
who lands with a stiff lead leg checks his 
speed and is forced to arc over his foot, C, 
as at A, when proceeding to the next hurdle. 
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Sam Klopstock of Stanford, the first man over the hurdles, on' the extreme right, demon- 


strates very well the flex of the lead leg. His dr 
left arm, although the camera does not show t 


5. leg is coming into the parallel position. His 
is 


, is being drawn back toward the md side 


of his body. The runners are, left to right, Brown and Wood of the San Francisco Olympic 
Club and Kingsbury and Klopstock of Stanford University. 


leg is still flexed at the knee. As he comes 
down, the foot of the lead leg contacts the 
ground, and the force of the focusing of 
the drag knee causes the drag foot to land 
almost simultaneously with the lead foot. 
The man arrives in such a position that he 
is off toward the next hurdle as soon as 
the drag leg lands. .That is what Temple- 
ton calls “landing in a running position.” 


Technical Points 


In speaking of the flexing of the knee of 
the lead leg, you may ask its purpose. It 
is actually the key to quick getaway. If 
the leg were stiff when landing, the run- 
ner would stab his foot into the ground, as 
shown in Diagram 1, because the lead leg 
is ahead of the body. It would halt the 
runner’s momentum, and, when he started 
for the next hurdle, he would first have to 
arc over the lead foot, as Diagram 1 dem- 
onstrates. Diagram 2 illustrates the land- 
ing of the lead leg with the knee flexed. 

Some trouble may be experienced in get- 
ting hurdlers to learn how to clear their 
hurdles with the so-called “height to 
spare.” The best way to orient them to 
the clearance is to have them sail or broad 
jump the hurdle with hurdling form. This 
sailing may seem awkward at first, but, 
once the runner gets the feel of it, he will 
lessen his clearing time over the hurdle. 
Sailing the hurdle with the proper amount 
of clearance also brings about effortless 
style. 

These set hurdling movements, which I 
have emphasized, may sound and seem 
clumsy at first, but mechanical develop- 
ment of form will bring about relaxation. 
When a man is getting into condition dur- 
ing the fall months, he should do a lot of 
hurdling after the first week of practice. 
Several hurdles should be set up within 


the coach’s view, and the hurdler should 
go over them again and again, stressing 
those points which he has not yet mas- 
tered. Time trials may be held once or 
twice a week over the full distance, for, 
if the hurdler is never tested under prac- 
tice fire, the chances of failure in competi- 
tive meets are greater. A good motto for 
the hurdler is, “Knock your hurdles over 
in practice, not in a meet.” If hurdles are 
to be cut down, the best place to do it is 
in practice, and not where points are 
costly. 

Exercises throughout the year are 
stressed by some coaches, but actually the 
need is the greatest when the men are get- 
ting into condition. It is best to leave ex- 
ercising up to the individual, once he gets 
into condition. Of course, warming up is 
of great importance at any time. No man 
should run, or compete in any event, with- 
out the proper warm-up. Most pulled 
muscles, pulled tendons and cramped mus- 
cles are caused by insufficient preliminary 
warm-ups. 
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DIAG. 2 A 








Cc 
Diagram 2—This illustrates why the speed 
of the hurdler is checked very little on tend. 
ing with a flexed knee, D. Notice in this 
diagram that the knee and ankle joints act 
as hinges in eliminating the landing shock. 
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Contest for Coaches 


MAN Y of the improvements in athletic equipment 
have resulted directly or indirectly from the 
interest and suggestions, or from the actual inven- 
tive work, of the men in charge of athletics in educa- 
tional institutions. There is an old saying that 
knowing what to invent is just as important as 
knowing how to invent it. Certainly, athletic direc- 
tors, coaches and trainers have contributed greatly 
to the development of athletic equipment. THE 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL through the years has been in- 
terested in matters pertaining to protection and 
safety of the players. Manufacturers also are in- 
terested in doing everything possible to safeguard 
the lives and limbs of the lads composing the teams. 

It has, therefore, occurred to us that perhaps, 
with the assistance of the coaches and trainers, im- 
provements might be made and protective equip- 
ment be further developed. With this thought in 
mind, THe AtHietic JourNAL hereby announces 
that it will award a first prize of $100.00, a second 
prize of $50.00, and a third prize of $25.00 for the 
best suggestions submitted which relate to protec- 
tive equipment. Suggestions may take the form of 
actual designs or plans for new or improved protec- 
tive equipment, or they may simply be suggestions 
pointing out a need for which protective equipment 
should be designed. The first prize will go to the 
one, who in the judgment of THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
staff, submits the best suggestion; the second prize 
ha the second best; and the third prize to the third 

est. 

If you feel that protective equipment now on the 
market does not adequately aid in reducing injuries 
of a certain sort to the lowest possible minimum, if 
you have in mind some kind of protective device that 
is not now on the market or if you know of a need 
for protective equipment, but don’t know exactly 
what the device should be, please send in your sug- 
gestions. If you have an idea for a new kind of shoul- 
der brace, if you think a new kind of tape in strap- 
ping would be an improvement, if you believe there 
is a need for a new kind of elastic, canvas or felt 
pad for the knee, hand, shoulder or some other part 
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of the body, we shall be glad to hear from you. Sug- 
gestions relating to all forms of protection are suit- 
able: bandaging, strapping, bracing—any sugges- 
tion for preventing injuries or any suggestions for 
the treatment of injuries. In addition to winning a 
cash prize you may, through your suggestion, make 
a real contribution to greater safety in athletics. 
This offer is limited to THe ATHLETIC JouRNAL sub- 
scribers. The rights to all ideas submitted will be- 
come the property of THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 


Athletics and Youth 


YOUNGSTER of grade school age once lived 

not far from a certain high school athletic field. 
This boy from birth had been frail and far below 
the average of other boys physically. However, he 
nursed a secret ambition of some time becoming a 
great athlete. He watched the high school boys 
practice and tried in his feeble way to do the things 
they did. One day he hesitatingly inquired of the 
high school coach whether or not the latter thought 
that he ever could make a school or college athletic 
team. The coach, who was fond of boys, told the 
lad that if he would study the rules of health and 
keep trying, and if he had the will to wm, in his 
judgment some day he might win a coveted letter. 

This coach probably never realized the service 
that he rendered this boy who did everything hu- 
manly possible to improve his physical station in 
life. Thelad entered high school but was not fit to try 
out for any of the teams; so he helped mark out the 
field, kept time during practice, and now and then 
was permitted to go on a trip with the school team. 
Thus he persevered all through high school and in 
his senior year was listed as a member of the foot- 
ball squad. He scrimmaged but seldom and never 
played in a game. 

The summer after he was graduated from high 
school he worked on a ranch. He was careful with 
regard to his diet; he slept regularly and spent as 
much time as possible in the open air. That fall he 
enrolled in college and reported for practice with 
the freshman football squad. Fortunately he en- 
tered a university where men were never dropped 
from the squad, no matter how incompetent they 
were. He persevered and found that now and then 
he could do some things almost as well as the other 
boys. As a sophomore he reported every day for 
practice but was never taken on any of the trips. 
However, as a junior he was looked upon as a third 
or fourth substitute end. He played a few minutes 
in two games. Again the next summer he worked 
outdoors and returned to the university for his 
senior year. This time his perseverance was re- 
warded and he made the regular varsity team. 

Some people may suggest that it was foolish for 
a boy to have spent all of this time in trying to ac- 
complish his desires when he might have devoted 
himself to some other activity, but such persons 
overlook the fact that it was not so much that the 
lad in question won his varsity letter in football 
at a great university as that he had conquered his 
infirmity and strengthened his character. 

There are literally thousands of cases such as the 
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one just cited, and the various coaches who have 
helped lads such as this to develop a type of sterling 
manhood have rendered a service the value of which 
cannot be overestimated. 


Loose Thinking 


= in the days when the realists were attack- 

ing what they called romanticism, some writer 
suggested that according to the realists ‘‘to carry 
a brave front though your heart quailed was a pose; 
to live up to your better nature was a pose; in short, 
everybody who tries to do right is a hypocrite.’’ 
The purpose of this editorial is not to pick a quarrel 
with the so-called realists even though some realists 
may think only in terms of filth. Our purpose rather 
is to analyze the claim sometimes made that the 
colleges which attempt to observe athletic standards 
are hypocritical in their attitude. 

Anyone who understands human nature at all 
must realize that human institutions are never per- 
fectly administered. As we have so often pointed 
out, there will always be a certain amount of cheat- 
ing in connection with athletic competition both in 
the high schools and colleges. It is not, however, 
necessarily a mark of hypocrisy for a university or 
a conference to attempt to maintain athletics on an 
amateur basis even though those concerned invari- 
ably fall short of the mark. A former football coach 
has recently been quoted as saying that rules and 
restrictions produce deceit and hypocrisy. If this 
is true, then the doctors should abandon their code 
of ethics because their code creates deceit and 
hypocrisy. All of society’s conventions should be 
renounced because every individual member of 
society at some time or other falls from the conven- 
tional path. 

It is queer how certain ideas which invariably are 
the result of loose or sloppy thinking find their way 
into print and, like parrot chatter, are repeated over 
and over again. The time has come to scotch the 
notion that if one attempts to do right, even though 
he may never attain his goal, he is ahypocrite. It is 
better to aim at a high mark and fail than to shoot 
continually at a low mark. 


The Colleges and the Olympics 


|b a previous issue of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL we 
called attention to the fact that the American 
Olympic teams generally excel in the sports that are 
fostered by the schools and colleges. By way of 
accentuating this fact, the following may be of in- 
terest. 

In the 100-meter run, in the eleven sets of games 
held since 1896, the United States has won eight 
times. In the 200-meter run, from 1900 to 1936 
inclusive, the United States has won seven times 
and Canada has won twice. In the eleven times that 
the 400-meter run has been on the program of the 
Olympics, the United States has won eight times. 
In the 800-meter run we have not done quite so well ; 
the United States has won five times and Great 
Britain six times. In the 1,500-meter run, we have 
won three times out of the eleven times the event 
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has been on the Olympic program. We have never 
won a first in the 5,000-meter event, the 5-mile run 
or the 10,000-meter run, and we have won but two of 
the Marathon races.’ However, in the 110-meter 
hurdles, we have won nine out of eleven times and 
have won the 200-meter hurdles in the two sets of 
games in which this event was contested. We have 
won six out of the eight 400-meter hurdle races and 
both of the 2,500-meter steeplechase events, but have 
never won the 3,000-meter steeplechase. However, 
we have won five out of six 400-meter relay races 
and five out of the seven 1,600-meter relays. 

We have won the pole vault every time but once 
since 1896, the high jump nine out of eleven times 
and the running broad jump ten out of eleven times. 
American athletes have won the shot put in all but 
two sets of games, and until 1928 our men had never 
been beaten in the hammer throw. Following the 
World War, many colleges and high schools elimi- 
nated the hammer throw from their programs. We 
have done very well in the discus throw, having 
won eight times out of eleven, but have never won 
first place in the javelin. 

We do not care to burden our readers with too 
many statistics, but the above data should suffice to 
emphasize, first, the fact that the United States is 
an athletic nation and, second, that were it not for 
the interest taken in certain sports by the educa- 
tional institutions of this country our record would 
not be so good as it is. 


Athletic Supplies 


OST of the 16,000 coaches who are chiefly re- 

sponsible for promoting athletics in the educa- 
tional institutions of this country either place the 
orders for athletic supplies or advise the purchas- 
ing agent regarding the material that they desire. 
A few suggestions regarding gymnastic and ath- 
letic equipment may be of some value, especially to 
those coaches who have had limited experience in 
serving as purchasing agents. 

In the first place, it is always well to buy from 
established dealers or manufacturers. Price is not 
the only factor to be considered when buying goods. 
Service, quality and the character of the seller are 
of great importance. A reputable house attempts 
to make only a fair profit from goods sold and such 
a concern is entitled to a profit. One of the most 
successful dealers recently stated that the coaches 
in his territory very often ask his advice when pur- 
chasing goods and frequently do not inquire the 
price. Mutual confidence and respect between 
seller and buyer are the result of long and satisfac- 
tory trade relations. 

In the second place, it pays to place orders early. 
If the manufacturer is given orders in the spring 
for fall delivery of football goods he can naturally 
turn out a better product than is possible when 
filling rush orders. . 

There is another reason why early ordering is 
desirable. Everything points to a rise in commod- 
ity prices, including prices on athletic supplies. 
It is wise to estimate needs and place orders now 
for next fall and the early winter. 
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The Scissors Hold in Wrestling 


By Art Griffith 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ANY articles on amateur wres- 
M tling begin with the assertion 
that wrestling is the oldest of 
all sports, give the history of its develop- 
ment and finally extol its merits. If any 
one happens to be interested enough to 
read this little article, I shall assume that 
he is conversant with all of the things 
mentioned in the opening sentence. I shall 
refer very briefly therefore, to early day 
wrestling in discussing the use of the scis- 
sors hold. 

When man first began to draw illustra- 
tions of his activities, he pictured wrestlers 
not only using the scissors but different 
kinds of scissors. And yet we know very 
little about how the ancients used the scis- 
sors hold or the number of variations they 
employed. This may be because of the 
fact that a number of the countries that 
indulged in wrestling through the inter- 
vening centuries branched off on to the 
Greco-Roman style. When the colleges 
of this country began to sponsor amateur 
wrestling, they took most of their ma- 
neuvers from the professional wrestlers. 
The professionals used a punishing body 
scissors. Later they used the hook scis- 
sors or figure 4. These holds, with restric- 
tions, were copied by the college men. 


Recent History of the Scissors 


About fifteen years ago, Ed Gallagher 
of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College began the study and development 
of the various forms of ancient and mod- 
ern scissors. It is my belief that Gallagher 











INCE graduating from Oklahoma 

Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in 1924, Art Griffith has been 
coaching wrestling and football. Dur- 
ing nine of his eleven years at Central 
High School of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
wrestling teams coached by him have 
been undefeated in dual matches and 
have won the three national high 
school wrestling tournaments that have 
been held. In the 1935 National 
Amateur Athletic Union tournament, 
Tulsa Central High School placed 
sixth among the thirty-one teams en- 
tered, most of which were of at least 
collegiate rank. Thirty-four state 
champions have been developed under 
the coaching of Griffith. He is Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Wrestling 
Coaches Association for Colleges and 
High Schools. Photographs which ac- 
company this article are of the coach’s 
young sons, Art, ten and a half years, 
and Jim, nine years old, who are back- 
yard champions of their neighborhood. 





has discovered and developed more wres- 
tling combinations and variations than any 
other one man living or of whom we have 
any record. The results of Gallagher’s 
study shifted the “hot bed” of wrestling 
(which had moved from the Northeast to 
the Midwest) to the state of Oklahoma. 

Hand in hand with this new style came 
the counters or defenses, which provided 
insurance against a victory for the first 
man who secured any one of the new scis- 
sors holds. This made wrestling scientific, 
complicated, fast, and uncertain as to the 
outcome until the bout ended. Most of 
the bouts in Oklahoma are so furious and 
evenly contested that it is a rare occasion 
when two well matched men do not have 
to wrestle extra periods to determine the 
winner. 


Correct Use of the Scissors 


Gallagher’s pet hold, a few years back, 
was the cross scissors, when competing 
with any man outside of Oklahoma. But, 
like modern fishing tackle when improp- 
erly handled, the cross scissors produced a 
backlash. When the outside competitors 
wrestled each other, one of the contestants 
would secure the cross scissors (Oklahoma 
ride), freeze to his opponent and smother 
him. As a result of such tactics, the spec- 
tators went sour. A great cry went up 
about stalling. Oklahoma wrestlers were 
unable to understand all the noise about 
stalling because they could not ride each 
other long enough to win, much less stall. 
I have always contended that the defen- 
sive man is to blame for stalling, but that 
is another story. 

As I intimated before, when two good 
wrestlers meet they cannot ride each other 


any length of time with any hold. Con- 
sequently the bout is fast and interesting. 
When a good wrestler meets a poor 
one, he sets about to register a fall. 
In other words, a Class A wrestler cannot 
pin (nor even ride for any length of time) 
another Class A man. However, a Class 
A wrestler can pin a Class C man with 
just about any hold. And, if he is a good 
showman, he will use a spectacular pin- 
ning combination. But if a Class A wres- 
tler meets a Class B man, he will pin him 
with a half nelson combination or a scis- 
sors combination, or spend a lot of time 
trying to get a fall. In any case, the result 
makes a good bout to watch. The crowd 
is kept on the edge of the seats, ready to 
applaud the man who narrowly escapes 
being pinned or to acclaim the hero who 
wins by a fall. Let us pass over the nelson 
combinations and discuss briefly a few of 
the many scissors holds with which a wres- 
tler can either stall or get a fall. 


Scissors Holds Explained 


From the cross scissors, shown in Illus- 
tration 1, the offensive wrestler, the shirt- 
less boy, grasps the right wrist of his op- 
ponent with his right hand. The offensive 
wrestler then unhooks his left hand (which 
was hooked over his opponent’s right 
shoulder) and puts it through under his 
opponent’s right arm. He then ducks his 
head under his opponent’s right arm. 


- The aggressor reaches up and takes a head 


lock on his opponent, as shown in Illustra- 
tion 2, and rolls to the left so that as he 
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pulls back on the head lock the opponent’s 
shoulders will contact the mat. 

Next comes the hook or figure 4 scissors. 
The aggressor, the shirtless boy, has his 
left calf across his opponent’s abdomen 
and his left foot hooked behind his own 
right knee. As soon as the aggressor can 
roll his opponent on his face, he applies a 
half nelson, as shown in Illustration 3, 
which soon scores a fall. 

In Illustration 4, the aggressor has a side 


scissors and further arm hold. If the de- 
fensive wrestler, the boy with the shirt, 
can get his right arm between himself and 
the aggressor so that he can turn inside 
the scissors, he will have the aggressor in 
a dangerous position. However, the ag- 
gressor can “fox” his opponent by letting 
him get his arm through, shifting over on 
top and then getting a double leg grape- 
vine, as shown in Illustration 5. 

The head scissors, Illustration 6, needs 


no explanation. It is one of the most suc- 
cessful of pinning scissors if the wrestler 
is good with it. He may use the scissors, 
as shown, or a figure 4 head scissors, which 
reduces the chances for ear injury. 

I have described only a few of the many 
ways of pinning a man by using the scis- 
sors. I reiterate that if a wrestler is not 
superior he will be unable to hold the scis- 
sors. If he is superior, he should get a fall 
for his team. 


The Colleges and High Schools in 
the 1936 Olympic Games 


HAT the colleges and high schools 
of the nation provided most of the 
point winning athletes of the 1936 
United States Olympic track and field 
team is evident from a study recently 
made by Thomas N. Metcalf, Director of 
Athletics of the University of Chicago, 
member of the United States Olympic 
Track and Field Committee and one of 
the managers of the track and field team 
which represented the United States in 
the 1936 Olympic Games. A further 
study reveals that the colleges and high 
schools also furnished most of the ath- 
letes who won points in the Olympics of 
1928 and 1932. 

The data which are incorporated in this 
article are as nearly accirate as possible 
at this time. Perhaps when the official 
report of participation in the 1936 Olym- 
piad is printed, it will be possible to make 
a few minor corrections in these statistics. 

A total of 66 men won 79 places on the 
1936 United States Olympic men’s track 
and field team. Table I shows the organ- 
izations officially represented and the 
points won in the 1936 Olympics. (Scor- 
ing: 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 1.) Following are the 
classifications and the individuals officially 
registered under each classification, as well 
as the points won by these individuals: 


1. CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Owens—10, 10, 10, 244 Draper—214 


Williams—10, 0 Fitch—2 
Towns—10 Young—2 
Meadows—10 Cagle—2 
Carpenter—10 Rowe—2 
Johnson—10 Torrance—2 
Woodruff—10 Graber—2 
Hardin—0, 10 Terry—1 
Albritton—8 Zoitz—1 
Robinson—0, 8 Packard—0, 0 
Thurber—6 Smallwood—0, 0 
Parker—6 Lash—0, 0 
Pollard—6 Deckard—0 
San Romani—4 Staley—O 
Patterson—4 Schofield—O 
Sefton—4 Stoller—O 

2. HicH ScHOooLs 
Brown—0 
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3. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS (CLUBs, Erc.) 


4. UNATTACHED 
















































































R. Metcalfe—8, 21% Pentli—0O Morris—10 Favor—1 
Clark—8, 1 Koehler—O Cunningham—8 Zamperini—0 
Dunn—8 Glickman—0 LuValle—0, 6 Wudyka—0 
m2 Francis—4 Brown—0 
O’Brien—2 McMahon—0 Wykoff—214, 4 Kelley—0 
Dawson—0 McCluskey—0 Hornbostel—2 Crosbie—0 
Brooks—0 _ Mangan—0 Manning—2 Bartlett—0 
Dreyer—0 Wilkins—0 Williamson—1 M. Metcalf—O 
Venzke—0 Wood—0 Romero—1 
TABLE I 
2 ny we rey 8 aoe -* ' 
o"3 og oF »| 9 »| O84 8 
& 5 7) = 2 Le — by Pe 
Classification S32 | $e. | 2e85|3288| 3525 
Ba | 823 | S828) SeA5| sees 
zd| zme |2zm80| 2080/2204 
. Colleges and Universities.......... 32 41 28 165 10 
(48.5%) | (51.9%) | (62.2%) | (69.9%) | (90.9%) 
PR Ei dasdseccesccstsecess 1 1 0 0 0 
(1.5%) | (1.3% 
. Other Organizations (Clubs, etc.)... 16 18 6 29% 0 
(24.2%) | (22.8%) | (13.3% (12.5%) 
SE ere 17 19 11 41% ‘. 
(25.8%) | (24.0%) | (24.5%) | (17.6%) (9.1%) 
Rr eee eee 66 79 45 236 11 
TABLE II 
a a sf ’ 
Sa | Se | Ses ce 8 sees 
Classification a3 a Bon | 29% 2/ 0068 
es | 829 | B828| es28| 258 
zd |.zme |2zm80|zu.80 | 204 
, 11 d Uni RP 44 56 38 207% 10 
2 en ait ere (66.7%) | (70.9%) | (84.5%) | (87.9%) | (90.9%) 
Be EE eee 1 1 0 0 0 
” (1.5%) | (1.3%) 
. Other Organizations............... 10 10 1 8 0 
noe (15.1%) | (18.3%) | (2.2%) | (8.4%) 
ic cine eaescoeswees 1l 12 6 20% 1 
2 (16.7%) | (15.2%) | (13.38%) | (8.7%) | (9.1%) 
EAS ee eee eee 66 79 45 236 11 
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Wilson also makes the official ball for the Pacific Coast League 


‘ WILSON OFFICIAL PATENTED 
ACTION SPEAKS CORK CENTER LEAGUE BALL 
Its IN-BUILT Action and Durability 


LOUDER TH AN WORDS Show in OUTSTANDING Performance 


Cross-section below shows actual construction 








@ Of course, the Wilson Official League Ball, manu- of Wilson Official League Bosehal. hi a wie 

° ° . wooien yarn 1s given a COat Of special ru er 

factured to the exact specifications of the American | cement = insure retention of perfect spherical 

i ved a fficial | shape. Cover of special alum-tanned horsehide 

and National Leagues, ha s been 1: ‘tae d as o | is double hand-stitched with red thread and 
for playing by scores of important leagues... cemented to the windings. Proved in every test ° 


a ball of maximum durability and resiliency. 


But, the most convincing testimony as to its out- 
standing performance and durability is the fact that for 
15 consecutive years, the Pacific Coast League and the 
American Association have actually adopted and used 
this ball in all championship games. Take a tip from the 
action of these and other leagues and give your team 
the benefit of the “‘action” that is built in the Wilson 
official League Ball. 


Kt pays lo play” 


Wilbon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT ae 


-—RUBBER CEMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOoopDsSs COMPANY WHITE COTTON YARN =a HORSE HIDE 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 
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Of the athletes registered as represent- 
ing other organizations than colleges, uni- 
versities and clubs, the following were col- 
lege students last year: 

R. Metcalfe (Marquette University Club), 
law student at Marquette University, 
trained under Conrad Jennings. 

Venzke (New York A. C. ), senior at the 
University of Pennsylvania, trained un- 
der Lawson Robertson and competing 
for Pennsylvania all spring. 

Clark (Olympic Club), completing his un- 
dergraduate work at the University of 
California, trained under Brutus Ham- 
ilton. 

Glickman (Grand Street Boys’ Associa- 
tion), freshman at Syracuse University, 
trained under Tom Keane. 

Wood (Newark A. C.), senior at Cornell 
University, trained under Jock Moak- 
ley, and competing for Cornell all 
spring. 

O’Brien (New York A. C.), junior at 
Syracuse University, trained under Tom 
Keane, and competing for Syracuse all 
spring. 

Of the athletes registered as unattached, 
the following were college or “high school 
students last year: 

Francis was a junior at the University of 
Nebraska, competing all year. 

LuValle was a graduate student at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Hornbostel was a graduate student at Har- 
vard University. 

Cunningham was a graduate student at 
the University of lowa. 

Williamson was completing his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Zamperini graduated from high school at 
mid-year and spent the spring training 
under Dean Cromwell at the University 
of Southern California, where he is now 
enrolled. 

If these men officially registered as un- 
attached or representing clubs, but who 
were actually in school or college working 

,under their coaches, are counted with 

Group I, the revised statistics would be as 

shown in Table II. 

Of the remaining 10 club athletes and 
11 unattached athletes the following 11 
recent graduates did the bulk of their 
training under their old college coaches: 
Brooks (Chicago Parks) under Ned Mar- 

riam. 

Dunn (Olympic Club) under “Dink” Tem- 
pleton. 

Dreyer (New York A. C.) under Fred 
Tootell. 

McCluskey (New York A. C.) under Jake 
Weber. 

Wilkins (Southwestern A. C.) under R. L. 
Browne. 

Wykoff, unattached (2 events) under 
Dean Cromwell. 

Romero, unattached, under Tad Gorniley. 

Morris, unattached, under Harry Hughes. 

Dawson (Tulsa Skelly Club) under John 
Jacobs. 
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TABLE III 













































































1S) 
+ 2 os id } we g oe & 
ss | 58 | sbed| seo 2| seas 
Classification 32 3 Bee | 52% 2| 55 & 
& | g88 | e88e| geese] eo8e 
gs S25 | S87 Rh) So 7m] S2.6-5 
Z4 Zhe | 2R.85 1) 2u.85 | 208 
1. Members of College Varsity Teams. . 27 33 22 117 7 
(40.9%) | (41.8%) | (48.9%) | (49.6%) 
2. Members of Junior College Teams. . . 3 4 3 24 1 
(4.5%) | (5.1%) | (6.7%) | (16.2%) 
3. Members of College Freshman Teams. 4 5 2 16 1 
(6.1%) | (6.3%) | (4.4%) | (6.8%) 
4. In College but Ineligible (Graduate 8 12 10 4814 1 
Students or Competition Completed)} (12.1%) | (15.2%) | (22.2%) | (20.5%) 
Total Enrolled in Colleges... ... 42 54 37 205% 10 ’ 
(64.2%) | (68.4%) | (82.2%) | (87.1%) | (90.9% 
5. College Graduates Still Training 11 12 7 29% 1 
under Their College Coaches....... (16.7%) | (15.2%) | (15.2%) | (12.5%) | (9.1%) 
Total under College Coaches. ... 53 66 44 235 11 
(80.3%) | (83.5%) | (97.8%) | (99.6%) | (100%) 
6. College Graduates Training 5 1 1 0 
Indepomdomtly .. . 0... ccccccces: (7.6%) | (6.3% (2.2%) | (0.4%) 
7. High School Students............. 2 2 0 0 0 
(3.0%) | (2.5%) 
Total School and College Athletes 60 73 45 236 11 
(90.1%) | (92.4%) | (100% (100%) | (100%) 
8. Not College Men................. 6 6 0 0 0 
(9.1%) (7.6% 
Olympic Team Totals.......... 66 79 45 236 11 























Manning, unattached, under Lindsey Aus- 
tin. 

This leaves as completely out of the col- 
lege picture the following four club ath- 
letes: 

Pentli (Millrose A. A.), 10,000-meter run. 

Koehler (German-American A. C.), 5,000- 
meter walk. 

McMahon (Ancient Order of Hibernians) , 

Marathon. 

Mangan (Knickerbocker Associates), 
5,000-meter walk. 

The seven unattached athletes who 
trained independently are the following: 
Favor (formerly of the University of 

Maine), hammer (may have worked 

some under his old coach). 

Wudyka (formerly of Temple University), 
10,000-meter run. 

Crosbie (formerly of Michigan State Col- 
lege), 50,000-meter walk. 

Bartlett (formerly of Albion College), 
javelin. 

M. Metcalf (formerly of Dartmouth Col- 
lege), javelin. 

Brown, Marathon. 

Kelley, Marathon. 

Table III shows the point standings, 
with the individuals classified by actual 
status rather than by official registration. 

Classified by actual status rather than 
official registration, the individuals would 
be grouped as shown below. Following 
each name is the number of points won: 


1. Memsers or CoLitece Varsity TEAMS 
Owens 

.--10, 10, 10, 2% 
Williams ..... 0,10 OReee ....... 2 


eeeeeeee 


ee we Pe MD bcacck cus 2 
Meadows ...... Se Se wcncbeees 1 
Carpenter ..... 2 =a l 
Albritton ...... 8 Smallwood ....0,0 
TROFOS ....... ae 0 
San Romani ... 4 Lash ......... 0,0 
Patterson ...... ee ae 0 
Sefton ........ Seer 0 
Ps 4 Schofield ...... 0 
Draper ....... | ee 0 
DE ~p vdddawas ot \ SE anedeeene 0 
2. MEMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TEAMS 
Robinson ..... i .- FEE nice scas 6 
Johnson ....... 10 

3. MemsBers OF COLLEGE FRESHMAN 

TEAMS 

Woodruff ...... 10 Packard ...... 0,0 
Pe dascece, 6 Glickman ...... 0 


4. In Co.iece But INELIGIBLE (GRADU-. 


ATE STUDENTS OR COMPETITION CoM- 


PLETED ) 
Hardin ...... 0,10 LuValle ...... 0,6 
R. Metcalfe .8,2% Hornbostel .... 2 
a ae 8,1 Williamson 1 
Cunningham ... 8 Torrance ...... 2 


5. Cottece GRADUATES STILL TRAINING 
Unper THEIR CoLLeGe CoAcHES 
Ae NO eee 0 
BD end scss 0 
McCluskey .... 0 
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Dot - and Double Dot ue 
that’s the formula 
for boosting batting averages! 

















1. There are two dots on the handle of the 
bat. One reads “left hand up”—the other, 
“right hand up.” A right-handed player holds 
the bat so that the “right hand” dot lines up 
with the curved portion of his hand(between 
thumb and finger). Note that the trade-mark 
is not “up” but tipped forward. 














2. When the bat-swings back, the trade-mark 
turns “in.” As the bat swings forward, the 
trade-mark turns “up.” 














3. As the bat meets the ball, it is parallel to 
the ground, with the edge of the grain for- 
ward, the trade-mark “‘up,” the wrist directly 
behind theblow. Result—A POWER DRIVE! 


| om Reach gave you the famous 
“Resilite-Treated’’ bats—harder- 
driving bats... livelier... tougher, 


Then we plussed them with Safety- 
Grip-Dots—two little precision dots 
that show the player just how to hold 
the bat so as to get maximum driving 
power. 


A simple idea, to be sure— but it 
sure helps batting averages! 


Your Reach dealer will be glad to 
supply full information, or write to 
A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, Chicopee, 


Mass., Kansas City, Mo., Seattle. 





It’s Heading South Again! 


Spring training for the American 
League will usher in another success- 
ful season for the Reach Official 
American League Ball—the ball the 
League has used ever since it was first 
organized! 

That’s easy to understand—for this 
ball is precision built, through and 
through — with the patented Reach 
Cushioned Cork Center that insures 
perfect balance and resiliency. The 
ideal companion for Reach Resilite 


Safety-Grip-Dot Bats! 


rOANS TO Pla» 


NOP Se. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


BASEBALLS +- BASEBALL BATS 
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Romero ....... 1 Wilkins ....... 0 

Graber ........ 2 Dawson ....... 0 

Manning ...... 2 

6. Cottece GraDUATES TRAINING INDE- 
PENDENTLY 

Wudyka ....... 0 M. Metcalf .... 0 


NEN. dinsccc a SE 0 
Bartlett ....... 0 

7. High ScHoo.t STuDENTS 

EE decennan 0 (Zamperini 
Zamperini ..... 0 trained under 


8. Not CoLttece MEN college coach) 


eee © Bee cascaeas 0 
(1,000-M) (Marathon) 

eer OQ Koehler ....... 0 
(Marathon) (Walk) 

McMahon ..... QO Mangan ....... 0 
(Marathon) (Walk) 


Fundamentals of Wing Play in 


HERE are two wings on an ice 
hockey team. These are designated 
as the left and the right wings be- 

cause they flank the center ice player on 
either side. A left wing is usually chosen 
for his position because he shoots from the 
left side, and a right wing because he 
shoots from the right side. The side from 
which a player shoots is determined very 
easily; his lower hand on the stick as he 
shoots most naturally is the one which 
makes him either a right or a left hand 
shot. If his right hand is lower on the 


stick he is a right hand shot. 

If possible, it is always best to have a 
left hand shot play on the left of the cen- 
ter and a right hand shot at right wing. 





In this illustration of correct form in 
“babying” the puck, the player’s balance is 
well under control, the puck is well out in 
front, but not so far as to cause the player 
to lose possession of it. 


This is important because when a left 
wing receives a pass on the left side of 
the rink it will be much easier for him 
to shoot than to attempt to lift the puck 
at the goal with his backhand shot. 

A good wing is one who has speed and 
stamina, is an expert skater and stick- 
handler, and is willing to submerge his 
own personality for the good of the team. 
He should be proficient in the making 
and receiving of passes. When the cen- 
ter or any other player of his team jumps 
with the puck, he should be up on a line 
with him, ready to take passes or to speed 
in on the goalie and flip in a rebound. To 
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Ice Hockey 


By Westcott E. S. Moulton 
Pomfret School 





AST month, Westcott E. S. Moul- 

ton discussed the play of the 
center in ice hockey. This month, he 
covers the offensive and defensive play 
of the wings. Diagrams of several 
effective offensive plays involving the 
center and the wings appeared in an 
article by Coach Moulton published 
in the January, 1936, issue of this mag- 
azine. Coach Moulton is well known 
as the Athletic Director and Coach of 
Football and Ice Hockey at Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Connecticut. 





be able to do this successfully he should 
practice until he can start and stop 
quickly. 


Individual Offensive Play 


On the offense the wing should remem- 
ber to pass the puck to a team mate in 
order to get by an opponent, even though 
to do so at most other times would be to 
waste passes. One other occasion when 
he should pass the puck to a team mate 
immediately is when an attack is being 
made either against the defensive forward 
line or the defense itself. In this case the 


wing should pass the puck to the center 





Incorrect stance in “babying” the puck. 
The body and legs are upright and too stiff. 
The balance is very poor, and the strained 
position is easily apparent. The hands of 
the player are too close together on the stick. 
The puck is too near the tip end of the stick. 
This stance is used by novices who have not 
acquired balance and confidence in skating 
and stick-handling. 


ice player so that plays may be opened 
up to either side with equal facility. 

When skating, the wing should be in a 
crouching position rather than in the stiff 
upright position which many beginners in 
the game assume. Skating low to the ice 
will double his ability, because he will then 
be able to move quickly and freely in any 
direction and also will be in a better posi- 
tion to retain his balance if he has been 
body-checked by an opposing player. See 
illustrations for correct and _ incorrect 
skating positions. 

Because he has to shoot many times 
from the side of the rink, the wing should 
practice making accurate corner shots at 
the goal, both low and high. In addition 





Example of correct form in “babying” the 
puck. Contrast the form in this illustration 
with the form in the picture showing incor- 


rect stance. Because the player has his body 
under control, he is able to control the puck. 


to this, he should develop a hard back- 
hand shot so that he can flip in the puck 
with this shot when he cannot get into 
position to shoot it from his natural side. 

In receiving a pass-out from behind the 
goal, the wing should practice drilling the 
puck quickly at the goal, not waiting to 
stop it and then shoot. Although this re- 
quires much careful practice, it is an ex- 
cellent method of scoring goals, as the 
goalguard has no time to get set to stop 
the shot before it is in the net. Many 
times a wing will lose goals because he 
stops the puck in front of the goal only 
to find that, when he is ready to shoot 
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the puck, the goaltender has it covered 
or one of the defensive players has had 
time to approach, lift the stick of the 
wing and take the puck from him. There 
are times, however, when the wing can 
stop the puck, look for the cage opening 
and then shoot. A good wing will be 
smart enough to know when to use one 
or the other methods. 


Team Offensive Play 


Like the center, the wings should be 
adept at “boarding the puck” to get it 
by opposing players and be ready to take 
rebounds off the side and end boards at 
every opportunity. With this trick the 





Close-up view of shot. The hands of the 
player are well spread and grasping the stick 


firmly. The blade of the stick is cupped 
over and is against the puck. The puck is at 
the heel of the stick, which will make the 
shot low, hard and accurate. 


wing carrier can keep to the side of the 
rink as he approaches the defense, which 
will cause the defending players to shift 
over toward him to cover the puck. When 
this happens, he should immediately pass 
the puck in to his center or lift it across 
the rink to the other wing, both of whom 
are in excellent positions to score. 

The wings are in favored positions to 
receive many forward passes within zone 
lines. As the center brings the puck up 
the ice, they can place themselves in the 
upper corners of the neutral zone or circle 
behind the defending forward line, and re- 
ceive passes through this line and then go 
on to attack the defense and the goal. 
When the center carries the puck across 
the attacking zone line and stops with it, 
they can circle behind the defense, receive 
a forward pass and be in clear on the 
cage with only the goalguard to beat. 
When a team mate shoots the puck from 
anywhere on the ice at the opposing goal, 
the wings should immediately skate in 
fast and try to snap in the rebound in 
case the first shot isnot successful. Many 
goals are scored on rebounds. 

Whenever a pass has been made to a 
wing around the defense, he should put 
on an extra burst of speed, circle the de- 
fensive players and then cut in sharply 
to get immediately in front of the goal 
where he will have the whole cage to shoot 
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It’s not enough to tell some people that Kangaroo leather is 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other leather; that at any 
given strength it is 14.6% lighter. They want to know “Why?” 
Fortunately, the same physicists at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who took all of the popular leathers into their labora- 
tories and subjected them to the studies and tests that produced 
those figures, also determined what gave kangaroo its extra strength. 
The microscope showed them—showed that the kangaroo skin was 
made up of fibres that were all intertwined and interwoven, that 
did not lie in flat layers one upon the other but that laced in and 
out of each other in a way that produced a tightly woven mat. How 
much stronger are cane seats when they are interwoven! Compare 
the strength of a twisted rope to a braided one} Lacing, or inter- 
weaving, is one of the principles of strength! 


So now it is possible to tell athletes, who for nearly half a century 
have proved shoes of Kangaroo in actual usage, why Kangaroo is 
superior on the football field, the baseball diamond and the track. 
Physicists have figured it. Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, because its fibres are interlaced. 
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at. If he does not do this, he will slide 
along the side of the rink and have very 
little chance to score because of the diffi- 
cult angle of the shot. As the wing cuts in 
front of the goal with the puck, he should 
use a quick “snap” shot, as it is called, to 
catch the goalguard unprepared and out 
of position. Professional hockey players 
use this “snap” shot very often, because 
if the puck is stopped by the goaltender 
they have another chance to bat it in on 
the rebound before their momentum car- 
ries them beyond the goal. 

The wings on a face-off at the start of 
a game or at any other time should be 
ready at a prearranged signal from the 
center ice player to move quickly up to 
the puck as it is dropped by the referee 
and take possession of it. This move- 
ment is accomplished while the center is 
holding the stick of the opposing center 
momentarily off the ice. The maneuver is 
often successful in allowing a team to 
secure possession of the puck and becomes 
very valuable when it is done in the prox- 
imity of the opposing goal. In this posi- 
tion, if the puck is being faced in front 
of the goal, the wing is afforded a clear 
shot at the goal, provided he is quick 
enough. If not, he can pass the puck 
back to a team mate, who can maneuver 
for an opening. 

Many whistles and delays of the game 
can be eliminated if the wings will remem- 
ber to keep out of the attacking zone be- 
fore the puck is carried into that zone by 
their team mates. This is difficult for in- 
experienced and young players to put into 
operation, because they do not realize its 
importance to the success of their attack- 
ing game. It is a very simple matter for 
wings to slow down or even stop instead 
of crossing into the attacking zone before 
the puck if they concentrate on this par- 
ticular bit of the game. This can be more 
successfully accomplished if wings study 
the ways their team mates carry the puck 
into attacking territory. Some players 
always swerve either to the right or to 
the left just before going into the offen- 
sive zone so as to evade the defensive 
players. Others sweep into the attacking 
zone without any delay. When a wing 
learns the type of game played by his 
mates he will minimize his tendency to 
break the off-side rule and will strengthen 
the offensive ability of his team. 


Defensive Play 


On defense, the duties of the wing are 
very specific and clear. Very rarely if 
ever should he leave his particular lane up 
and down the rink. His most important 
defensive duty here is to cover his oppos- 
ing wing, leaving the latter no oppor- 
tunity to shoot at the goal or to carry 
the puck into the goal area. In covering 
his opposing wing, he should do so from 
the inside so that he is always between 
his opponent and the player who has the 
puck. This will enable him to intercept 
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passes directed to his opponent. He 
should be particularly ready for the puck 
which is lifted over his stick and picked 
up from the side board rebound by his 
opposing wing, and he should always be 
able to catch up with this player and take 
the puck away when the opponents use 
this piece of strategy. 

One of the best methods of keeping the 
opponents from scoring is to have the 
wings check back quickly when their team 
has lost the puck and the opposing team 
is attacking with it. In addition to cover- 
ing their particular opponent, the wings 
by checking back will hinder the other 
team so that they will be unable to find 
an opening in which to score. Loafing is 
one of the major weaknesses in ice-hockey 
teams, and it is important that the wings 
be in excellent physical condition to be 
able continually to check back at top 
speed to prevent an opponent from get- 
ting a clear shot at the goal. When a 
wing is tired or winded and is not check- 
ing back fast, he should immediately be 
withdrawn from the game for a brief rest. 
Many opposing goals have been pre- 
vented by a fast wing checking back and 
gaining possession of the puck just as it is 
being shot at his own goal. To be effec- 
tive in this maneuver, a wing must be able 
to stop quickly, turn and start in the 
other direction at a second’s notice. 

When the attacking team has the puck 
in the defensive zone of the wing, he 
should cover opponents in front of his 
goal. Often players in the heat of the 
game will all go into the corner of the 
rink behind their own goal and leave op- 
posing players uncovered in front of the 
goal, ready to receive a pass-out. This 
is a very costly error for the defense, as 
many goals will result. The wings should 
always skate to the area in front of the 
goal and cover closely any opponents who 
may be free there until the puck leaves 
the zone or one of their team mates gets 
the jump with the puck. 

When the opponents are playing five- 
man hockey, that is, when they have sent 
five of their players up the ice to their 
attacking zone to press the play, the 
wings in gaining possession of the puck 
should shoot it through the attacking 
players and down the ice so that they will 
be able to get their team organized and 
in position before the opposing team ad- 
vances again down the ice with the puck. 
Care should be taken not to lift or shoot 
the puck so that it will be intercepted by 
an opponent. If a wing gets possession 
of the puck and has a clear break for the 
opposing goal, he should not shoot the 
puck down to the other end of the rink, 
but should jump quickly and approach 
the opposing goal for a clear shot. Usu- 
ally the opposing defense plays one man 
on the side of the rink close to the boards 
just inside the attacking zone line and the 
other about in the center lane of the rink 
parallel to his mate to aid in keeping the 
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TorRO POWER ROLLER 


COMPACT riding type mower roller weighing 1050 
pounds. Built specially for tennis courts, football 
fields, baseball diamonds and playgrounds. It is 
rapidly replacing old-fashioned, tedious, expensive 
hand rolling. Rolling width 30 
inches. Scrapers on front 
and rear rollers. 





Easy to Operate 


Equipped with pivoting 
seat, improved chain drive 
steering apparatus, for- 
ward and reverse trans- 
mission . . . turning un- 
necessary. Toro Hi-Duty 
4-cycle motor, developing 
3 horsepower at 2000 
R.P.M. Speed up to 3% 
miles per hour. Will climb 
grades up to 10 percent. 


TORO solves reduced 
maintenance budget prob- 
lems. Write for Toro 
Power Mower Catalog. 
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HOW ITLOOKS 


THIS is how a cross section of 
human skin, attacked by Athlete’s 
Foot, looks under the microscope. 


A indicates a blister. B indicates 


abnormal cells. 


Fungi which cause this condition 
die in less than 30 seconds, in con- 
tact with Alta-Co diluted in water 
1-to-10._ This odorless fungicide 
penetrates—but does not irritate 
the skin. And it is harmless to 
towels. 


Alta-Co has been tested and ap- 
proved as a preventive and treat- 
ment by eminent authorities. Book- 
let, containing verbatim reports, 
sent on request. 












Dolge Foot Tub, 
patented, made of 
flexible non-bloom- 
ing rubber in 1 
piece. Non-slip 
tread inside. Non- 
skid: suction cups 
on bottom. Fits in 
any doorway. Holds 
2 gallons. 


Send for booklet J-11, 
Foot Tub service deal 
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puck in this zone. Hence, it is important 
for the wing to shoot the puck between 
these two men so that they cannot stop it 
and thus keep it in the zone. In shooting 
the puck, the wing should lift it off the 
ice, so that no attacking player can stop 
it with his stick. 

One final thing that a good wing should 
remember is not to violate the anti-de- 
fense rule. This rule is broken when, as 
the attacking team approaches its oppo- 
nent’s blue line, more than three of the 
defending team’s players are in their own 
defensive zone. It is legal when a defend- 
ing player goes into his own end zone 
while covering an opponent and is not 





more than five feet away from such oppo- 
nent as he enters the zone. As a result of 
this rule infraction, the whistle is blown 
and the puck is faced in the wing’s defen- 
sive zone at the special spot which is dan- 
gerously near the goal. This rule is de- 
signed to eliminate a packed defense, 
which would make the game slow. 

In building up a strong offense, perhaps 
the two most valuable things that wings 
should keep in mind are to jump quickly 
and to shoot hard and accurately. Few 
goals will be scored when they are on 
defense if they remember to check back 
fast at all times and to cover their oppos- 
ing wings as closely as possible. 


A Game Drill for the High School 
Basketball Squad 


By Hal O. Hall 
University High School, Carbondale, Illinois 





A BASKETBALL drill that ap- 

oaches game conditions and 
that discloses weaknesses as it develops 
skills is described in this article by Hal 
O. Hall, who is Athletic Director of 
the University High School of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, Illinois. Mr. 
Hall and other high school coaches 
have been using this drill for several 
years with excellent results. 








ECENT studies concerning the de- 
velopment of skill in typewriting 
point to the fact that the com- 

ponent parts of this skill develop irregu- 
larly. Their development is much like the 
progress of a flock of sheep down a coun- 
try road—first one forges ahead and then 
another but for the most part they move 
together. 

It has been the writer’s observation that 
the various habits that coaches seek to de- 
velop in their players likewise develop at 
an irregular rate—some lagging, some 
forging ahead. It would seem, then, that 
the job of the coach is simply to see that 
the body of the “herd” moves as rapidly 
down the road as possible without getting 
too far ahead of the lagging members. 


Description of the Drill 


A basketball drill that is admirably 
suited to promote rapidly the develop- 
ment of a large number of important skills 
and at the same time quickly disclose any 
skill that is lagging is that of playing two 
men against two at the same basket, as 
shown in the diagram. One player be- 
gins the drill by shooting a free throw 
and continuing to shoot as long as he can 
hit. When he misses, the ball is in play 
and continues in play until one side scores 
or a foul is committed. The man who is 
fouled or who scores begins shooting free 
throws and continues until he misses, after 


which the ball is again in play. This con- 
tinues until one pair scores, let us say, 21 
points. Goals and free throws count the 
same as in a regular game of basketball. 

More players can be used on each side, 
but a great deal more can be accomplished 
with two against two. Weaknesses can 
be more easily spotted with two on a side. 
These individual weaknesses can be cor- 
rected later by the use of drills of a more 
formal and intensive type. 


Administrative Considerations 


If you are one of those fortunate coaches 
who has a gymnasium equipped with 
many practice baskets, a large number of 
players may be profitably employed with 
this drill. Interest in the drill can be stim- 
ulated if winners at the various baskets 
play each other until a championship pair 
emerges. All the while championship 
rounds are being played, the rest of the 
pairs may be playing consolation rounds. 

If only two baskets are available, a fairly 
large group can be drilled by alternating 
pairs of guards at each basket. Another 
scheme is to have the offensive pair be- 
come guards after they have lost posses- 
sion of the ball three times. Another pair 
becomes the offensive team, and when they 
have lost possession of the ball three times 
in their attempts to score they become 
guards and the original pair drops out of 
the play momentarily. By rotating the 
“teams” in this manner, several pairs may 
be exercised at one basket. Although the 
drill ceases to be a game under these con- 
ditions, it is still more interesting to the 
player than the majority of basketball 
drills. 

Anyone who has coached will quickly see 
the possibilities in this drill. All four men 
are under constant pressure. They must 
be instantly ready to change from offense 
to defense and are constantly required to 
employ all offensive and defensive funda- 
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X1 begins the drill by shooting a free 
throw. He continues to shoot free throws 
until he misses one. The ball is then in 
play and remains in play until one of the 
players scores from the field or is fouled. 
The player who scores or who is fouled be- 
gins shooting free throws and continues to 
shoot until he misses, when the ball is again 
in play. Free throws and goals count the 
same as in a regular game of basketball. 
The drill continues until one “team” makes 
21 points. 











mentals they know. It allows for the de- 
velopment of cleverness in maneuvering 
opponents and, finally, provides free throw 
practice under game conditions. The 
writer has found it especially effective in 
developing rebounding ability by playing 
guards and centers against each other as 
much as possible. 





Administrative 


Difficulties in Basketball 
By George R. Edwards 


University of Missouri 


OR many years the financial agents 
FP: colleges and high schools have 

discussed contracts, guarantees, 
complimentary tickets and admission 
prices. It has been customary for busi- 
ness men to write out their agreements 
and to base their operations on such codes. 
Gradually the financial phases of inter- 
school athletics have become uniform 
through such practices. 

Coaches, on the other hand, have 
ignored the example of the business offi- 
cials in schools and have done little or 
nothing to standardize game administra- 
tion through written agreements. Many 
well-knit conference groups have been 
moving in this direction for some time, 
but little has been done to correlate these 
steps. 

Simply as an example of some of the 
material needed the suggestions of two 
major groups of the Missouri Valley are 
given here. 

1. Officials should notify athletic au- 
thorities upon their arrival in town. 

2. The home authorities should notify 
the visitors of the exact starting time of 
the game. 

3. The home team is to wear white uni- 
forms. The visitors are to dress in their 
school colors. 

4. A copy of the official box score shall 
be mailed by the home team to the con- 
ference secretary immediately after the 
game. 
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FOOTBALL IN 1937 


WILL BE 


—AND EQUIPMENT 
MUST MEET NEW DE- 
MANDS OF PROTEC- 
TION and PLAYABILITY 


In the new football lines for 1937 Great Western has produced equip- 
ment to keep pace with the rising tide of football interest and to meet 
the new demands for protection and playability. In them GW has 
given most careful attention to the comfort and protection of the 
player, quality of materials and construction, style, dependability in 
play and economy consistent with genuine value. GW salesmen are 
displaying this equipment now, be sure to see it before you buy. 


From the top grade balls that are exactingly 

FOOTB ALLS built to official specifications down to the 

tdi diem aed teal least expensive practice numbers, GW foot- 

“ ectly shaped and precisely balls are greater values, built to deliver finer 

balanced they are wobble free performance. They feature the GW exclusive 

for better kicking and passing. double lacing, and every ball is double lined 
for lasting shape. 


HEL METS Improved designs and construction, new 

style ears that provide greater comfort and 
Trim new designs, light in 7 protection, the use of sturdier fibres, reduc- 
weight for heads up football, tion of surplus weight and a wider use of color 
and sturdily built for protec- makes this new GW helmet line exceptionally 
tion. worthy at unusually attractive prices. 


There’s comfort, freedom and protection a 


SHOULDER PADS plenty in these new shoulder armaments that 


are skillfully designed with careful considera- 
Super shock absorbers that stop * tion of anatomy to protect vulnerable spots. 
shoulder injuries and put the 


‘ It’s a new line completely that is priced to 
sock in a block. provide real protection for every team regard- 
less of the size of the budget. 


Again GW leads the way in football pants 

with a superb new line that will carry on the 
PANTS popularity of this GW item gained through 
Tailored to body lines for com- their widespread use by collegiate and pro 
fort and freedom of action and 2 teams during the last season. Watch par- 
sturdily built for wear. ticularly for the Geo. Halas knee that has 

been declared the greatest development ever 
made in football pants construction and_the 
Erny Pinckert Models. 


—_ 
GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 W. ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 








































Lunnthert Basketball 
is Stull 
Winning Basketball 


Again this year, as for over a quarter century, a basketball 
team coached by Ward L. “Piggie’” Lambert is winning more 
than its share of games. Read the methods used by this 
famous Purdue University coach in developing championship 
In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates 
the methods and devices that have brought success to his 


teams. 


teams. 


Send today for a copy of “Piggie’’ Lambert’s Practical 
Basketball. I[t will help you solve your basketball problems. 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in 


action . . . 114 diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages. 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No C. O. D.). 


$3.00, cash with order, postage prepaid. (Save money by 


ordering this way.) 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





5. The visiting team is to send to the 
home team at least four days in advance 
of the game the names and numbers of 
all players who will make the trip; to- 
gether with a probable starting line-up. 

6. The home team may use as many 
players as it desires. The visitors are lim- 
ited to ten players. 

7. Each school is to exchange with all 
other conference members information 
about its squad, primarily for publicity 
purposes. This information should in- 
clude number, name, position, height, 
weight, age, home town, year on the squad 
of each player, men lost by graduation, 
veteran lettermen returning, and other 
player and team records which might be 
of interest. 

8. Home teams shall designate the make 
and type of ball to be used in the game. 
For each game the home team is to pre- 
pare two new balls. These may be used 
by both teams in pre-game practice, and 
the referee is to select from these the one 
to be used in the game. 

9. When two officials are used, the head 
official is the one named first in the as- 
signment by the conference secretary. 





ESIDES coaching basketball at 

the University of Missouri, 

George R. Edwards is Secretary of the 

National Association of Basketball 

Coaches. He presents here suggestions 

for overcoming some of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of basketball. 

















OFFICIAL 
BOYS’ CAMP 
RELAY BATONS FOR RENT—Week or Month 
- $1.25 Per Doz. 


ON CANADIAN BORDER 


ALL LOG CONSTRUCTION 
IDEAL SPOT 


Canoes, Boats. Motors, Sailboats, Rifles 
Archery and many other facilities. 


SENT PREPAID, ON APPROVAL 





ENAMELED IN SCHOOL COLORS 


A NEW LOW PRICE ALL SCHOOLS CAN 
AFFORD 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY A 
FORMER COACH 





MEET THE SPECIFICATIONS OF THE 
N.C. A A. For particulars, 
ORDER EARLY—GIVE COLORS 
RELAY BATON CO. (Not inc.) G. B. MYRUM 


D. V. PEACOCK, Prop. 
519-21 No. Spaulding Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ST. PETER, MINN. 




















The head official determines the justifica- 
tion for game delay as given in Rule 5, 
Section 2. 

10. The starting time as given by the 
home officials shall be the official time. 
Referees and visitors should check their 
watches by this time. 

11. Under Rule 5, Section 2, a substi- 
tute is not to be recognized by the scorer 
until he has removed his warm-up suit 
and is ready for play. Also, a substitute 
after having reported to the referee must 
participate in at least one play regardless 
of his acceptance by his captain. 

12. The game officials shall wear verti- 
cal striped black and white shirts and 
dark blue trousers. 

13. After a substitute has reported to 
the scorer he must enter the game at the 
first dead ball. 

14. Officials are urged to penalize every 
deliberate coaching attempt from either 
bench, as well as derogatory remarks to 
officials by anyone officially connected with 
either team. 

The above list represents some definite 
agreements between coaches of the two 
major college conferences in the Missouri 
Valley territory. Other groups have 
these and additional agreements. The 
writer would appreciate receipt of such 
agreements with the expectation of sub- 
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mitting all lists to a committee of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches for redrafting into a uniform code 
for game administration. 


Basketball Coaching 
Practices Involving 
Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 8) 


shoot when he is close enough and is open 
for a deliberate shot.”—Walter Hovater, 
Orlando, Florida. 


When to Shoot—University Coaches 


Replies to the first question, relating to 
when a player should shoot, were received 
from eight prominent university basketball 
coaches. 

Lew Andreas of Syracuse University 
states, “The whole principle of basketball 
offense is to get one man loose for a good 
shot at the basket. What constitutes a 
good shot for any particular player is the 
determining factor as to when that player 
should shoot. A good shot for one player 
might not be a good shot for another. For 
instance, one man might be an exception- 
ally good set shot man from a certain posi- 
tion on the floor; naturally, shots from this 
position will be good shots for him. The 
coach will have to limit each of his players 
to shots which he considers good for that 
player.” 

Dr. Forrest C. Allen of the University 
of Kansas answers the question by saying, 
“A boy ought to shoot for the basket when 
he is in a position to score, which should 
not be further out than 20-odd feet from 
the basket and when he has rebound men 
in close proximity to the basket—when 
the number of his rebound men is at least 
one greater than the number of defensive 
rebound men. There are so many angles 
to this question that one could write a 
book on it.” 

W. H. Browne of the University of Ne- 
braska says. “The answer to this question 
is affected by the system used, the natural 
ability of your shooter and the rebound 
work of the opponents as it affects your 
team. I don’t believe there are any set 
rules that you can lay down. The coach 
must have control of this situation as he 
sees it affecting the success of his team. 

“Some general considerations that occur 
to me are the following: 

“1. Limit all one-hand shooting to a ten 
to fifteen foot area. Also limit the individ- 
uals permitted to use the one-hand shot. 

“2. As a rule, a player should never 
shoot unless he is set, with the body bal- 
anced, under control and in a position 
which is conducive to relaxation and con- 
centrated aim for the goal. 

“3. As a player practices, he soon learns 
the position on the floor from which he is 
most successful in hitting the goal. He 
should never shoot unless he feels that he 
has at least a one to four chance of being 
successful. 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters for 
all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





No. 15C 





No. MR 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















RIDDELL 





RUNNING SHOES 


Riddell Track Shoes are reinforced with a 
steel plate. The fixture binds the sole to- 
gether in such a way the spikes cannot 
punch up into the foot. 





Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper 
made of tough Athletic Tan leather that in- 
sures fit, comfort and resists perspiration. School 


price—$3.75. 


Style NX—A hand-turned shoe. The most com- 
fortable shoe made. Fits like a glove. Can be 
fitted extra tight. Made of tough, soft, special 
tanned leather. School price—$5.00. 


Style N—A University sprint shoe. Made of 
Ath-Tan Kangaroo. The finest intercollegiate 
shoe. School price—$5.75. 


BASEBALL SHOES 


Riddell Baseball Shoes are satent with a 
specially made tempered spring steel spike 
fastened on with copper rivets. 





Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. 
Made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Split shank sole. School price—$3.75. 


Style KB—A value hard to beat. Goodyear 
welt construction with straight sole. An ex- 
tremely strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan Teather soft and pliable, yet very 
tough. Resists perspiration. 


$4.50, 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt construc- 
tion baseball shoe with split shank sole. Made 
of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many profes- 
sionals. School price—$5.50. 


School price— 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259-63 NORTH WOOD STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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“4, By all means, all wild shooting at 
the basket should be eliminated.” 

John W. Bunn of Stanford University 
gives his views as follows: “Your question 
as to when a boy should shoot for the 
basket will depend entirely upon the 
philosophy of play of his team, as organ- 
ized by the coach in charge. It will de- 
pend somewhat upon the playing situa- 
tion, upon the time of the game and upon 
the score. If we are protecting a lead at 
the end of a game, we do not plan to shoot 
uniess we can get a practically perfect 
set-up. Early in the game, we usually 
try to work the ball in for a set-up if we 
can. If we are playing against a mass de- 
fense and find it difficult to work the ball 
in for a close shot, then we shoot any time 
that we can get a set, unguarded, unhur- 
ried shot. There are times when the per- 
sonnel of a team is such that most of the 
shooting is delegated to one certain in- 
dividual or perhaps two. All maneuvers 
are designed to get these players into posi- 
tions so that they are open; that is, un- 
guarded for shots, whether the shots be 
long or short. There are so many angles 
to this problem that it could be made the 
subject of a whole paper in itself.” 

George Edwards of the University of 
Missouri gives this reply: “I should sug- 
gest this indefinite answer: ‘Whenever he 
thinks that he has at least a fifty-fifty 
chance of scoring.’ The score of the game, 
the time remaining, type of play employed 
by his team and his ability are factors to 
be considered. With a strong offensive re- 
bound man or two, a player may take 
more gambles on shots than if such ability 
is missing.” 

Blair Gullion of the University of Ten- 
nessee says, “The major factors influencing 
the time for a shot at. the basket are the 
score, time remaining in the game, defen- 
sive situation, ability of the player to score 
from the specified spot, possible scoring 
position of the team mates, possibility of 
the sequence of the offense offering a bet- 
ter shot and percentage possibility of the 
type of shot offered by the circumstances. 
Rebounding possibilities may also be con- 
sidered.” 

Ward L. Lambert of Purdue University 
answers as follows: “First, take good 
shots only. Second, with a lead in your 
favor, take short shots only. Third, late 
in the game when you have the lead, take 
only under-basket shots; play for control 
of the ball with the understanding that 
when you possess the ball the other team 
cannot score.” 

Craig Ruby, former coach of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, says,“A player should never 
shoot when he is off balance and when he 
does not have confidence in scoring.” 


Ball Possession—High School Coaches 


Question 2, “How important to a basket- 
ball team is the statement, ‘Keep posses- 
sion of the ball?’” is answered by the 
twenty high school coaches significantly in 





that they unanimously consider it ex- 
tremely important. Some reply with un- 
qualified statements that it is all-im- 
portant. 

Berry of Snyder, Texas, says, “This is 
my gospel. In my opinion it is the key- 
note to all good basketball.” Baker of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, says, “If a team can keep 
possession of the ball 65 per cent of the 
time, it will mean 90 per cent victories.” 
Tarson of Corvallis, Oregon, answers this 
way: “The importance of keeping posses- 
sion of the ball cannot be overemphasized. 
A team cannot score without the ball, and 
keeping possession of it is the best de- 
fense.” Brim of Kennewick, Washing- 
ton, elaborates somewhat further. He 
says, “I feel that continual possession of 
the ball has a great demoralizing effect 
upon the opponents. When they have 
gréat difficulty in getting the ball, they 
are, upon gaining possession, inclined to 
make frantic efforts to score.” Case of 
Frankfort, Indiana, says, “It is the best 
defense.” 

Coleman of Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
gives his view: “The relation between 
possession and scoring is obvious, and 
scoring wins.” Then he continues with this 
statement, “However, too much caution 
defeats the purpose. The ball has to be 
moved to score, and a too careful offense 
not only gets held up but also holds up the 
game.” Bowers of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, continues this thought when he says, 
“It depends upon the way or manner in 
which the ball is kept. If possession means 
an aggressive, chance-taking offense, I be- 
lieve it is very important.” Doubenmier 
of College High School, Greeley, Colorado, 
throws a new note into the idea of posses- 
sion of the ball when he indicates that 
possession is determined not necessarily by 
the height of the players and that speed 
is as great a factor as height. He says that 
a team of fast men who are quick on re- 
covery can shoot even more than a team of 
tall men, especially if the latter are in- 
clined to be slow. 

Rogowicz of Wanamie, Pennsylvania, 
says that possession should be the out- 
standing thing in the mind of every player. 
Hovater of Orlando, Florida, considers 
possession so important that he takes from 
ten to fifteen minutes each practice period 
drilling on it. 

To Coach Robertson of Minot, North 
Dakota, is given the place to discuss this 
problem in full for the group which he rep- 
resents. He says, “To me, this is one of 
the most important statements in regard 
to the game and principle on which a defi- 
nite style of play is based. To a team 
of good ball handlers that depends on good 
passing, screening and other clever floor 
maneuvers to free a man for a score, pos- 
session is a fundamental necessity. A team 
that plays a conservative style of play— 
fast-breaking only when it has a chance 
to get superior numbers against the de- 
fense—must realize that possession of the 
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ball is everything; that wild passes, wild 
shots and wild sallies into offensive terri- 
tory overpopulated with opponents will 
lead to loss of the ball and the ball game. 
That does not mean that I discount the 
value of a good fast-break. Every team 
should make the best possible use of its 
speed, and a good fast-break is one of the 
strongest plays of the game. But, unless 
a team has a better than 50 per cent 
chance of retaining the ball, I do not think 
it should fast-break.” 


Ball Possession—University Coaches 


To the second question, relating to the 
importance of possession of the ball, the 
university coaches presented the following 
replies. 

Edwards of the University of Missouri 
writes, “I know of no more important 
team fundamental. Without the ball, scor- 
ing is impossible, and, when a team can 
retain possession, the opponents cannot 
score. In other words, ball possession is 
essential to point making and is also the 
best defensive measure.” 

According to Allen of the University of 
Kansas, “Very important to basketball 
teams is the matter of keeping possession 
of the ball. With that thought of keeping 
possession is the idea of keeping the ball 
moving at varying angles and also having 
the men cut or move constantly.” 

Ruby, formerly of the University of IIli- 
nois, writes, “If this is stressed too much 
the boys are apt to make so many back- 
ward passes that they will never get in for 
a short shot. If it is not stressed enough 
they will lose the ball without good at- 
tempts at the basket. This phase also 
varies in importance with the stage in the 
game where the idea is to be used. All in 
all, I should say that it is one of the im- 
portant tactical points of basketball.” 

Andreas of Syracuse University says, 
“It is generally considered good strategy 
to keep possession of the ball until a good 
shot presents itself. Some teams attempt 
to kill time by keeping possession of the 
ball when the opponents are behind in the 
score. This may be very good strategy 
near the end of the ball game, but, gen- 
erally, especially from the standpoint of 
interest of the fans, it is better to follow 
the principle spoken of first; that is, to get 
one man loose for a good shot at the 
basket.” 

Lambert of Purdue University writes 
as follows: “There are two attitudes 
toward the idea of possession of the ball. 
First, is the theory that possession should 
be stressed as a measure late in the ball 
game by a team which has the lead. 
Second is the other extreme, that posses- 
sion of the ball, a defensive measure, 
should be used as the basis of an offensive 
system. Coaches maintaining this latter 
attitude have the idea that from the very 
start of the game possession of the ball is 
defense, and scoring opportunities are to 
be taken only with under-basket shots. 
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Such an attitude and system of play natur- 
ally bring about games of low scores.” 

Gullion of the University of Tennessee 
makes the following statement: “I feel 
that there are two theories regarding of- 
fensive play. The first results in a type of 
contest in which the team strives for from 
65 to 100 shots per game and expects to 
be successful with 15 per cent to 18 per 
cent of these. The second theory of play 
results in a conservative type of game in 
which the players control the ball, expect 
to obtain from 30 to 45 shots and be suc- 
cessful with 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 
these. In my estimation, the control game 
is better, and I tell my boys that, when 
the ball is given to the opponents without 
a good scoring opportunity, more is lost 
than the ball since a scoring opportunity 
is offered to the opponents.” 

Bunn of Stanford University states 
that “In order to score, of course a team 
must have possession of the ball. So, in 
the last analysis, it is all-important to 
keep possession or, better yet, to work for 
possession of the ball. This means that 
when players do not have it they are after 
it and are not trying merely to prevent 
the opposing team from scoring. Of 
course, some teams work the possession of 
the ball idea to such an extreme that it 
kills interest in the game. If the whole 
thought of the players is on who wins or 
loses the game, then possession is all-im- 
portant; but if they are in addition think- 
ing somewhat of making an interesting 
contest out of a game, then they must in- 
sert the element of gambling and chance 
by relinquishing possession of the ball with 
the idea that they will work hard to get 
it again. If a coach stresses possession of 
the ball to the extent that his team never 
takes a chance unless such chance is al- 
most certain to be rewarded by a goal, 
then the game by that team is going to 
be a most uninteresting affair. My phil- 
osophy is to take chances at all times. 
When my team does not have possession 
of the ball, it pushes the other team to 
the extent that it has a reasonable chance 
of gaining possession. Toward the last of 
the game, of course, when a small lead is 
being protected, then possession of the ball 
is more vital than shooting for a goal. But, 
as a general rule, throughout the whole of 
a game I am willing to have my team gam- 
ble.” 

Browne of the University of Nebraska 
believes that “Possession of the ball is one 
of the objectives of the game, and the team 
that fails to give consideration to this ob- 
jective will get itself into serious trouble. 
The style of game used, the opponents and 
many other factors involved in the 
strategy of the game affect this objective. 
When a team is ahead in the score and a 
few minutes are left to play, possession is 
paramount. Early in the game, when the 
score is even, it is less important. I believe 
in stressing possession of the ball and have 
a definite plan in regard to this objective 


for each game played. Ball handling, foul- 
ing, shooting ability and many other fac- 
tors are involved, and it would take consid- 
erable time to discuss them completely. 
Suffice to say, I believe in stressing the 
idea of possession and attempt to develop 
it according to the ability of the players 
and the strategy of the game as it de- 
velops.” 


Type of Pass—High School Coaches 


Question 3 was worded as it is for def- 
inite reasons, all evolving out of the re- 
marks made by losing coaches to the writer 
immediately following their defeats. They 
had said that their boys were using the 
wrong kind of pass, that they were using 
certain passes at the wrong time and that 
they were not using the fundamental team 
pass enough. From the question “If you 
had to limit your team to one certain pass, 
which one would you choose?” it was de- 
sired to find out if one pass is more impor- 
tant than another and, if it is, would it be 
logical to think that this one should be 
practiced more than others; if there are 
passes to be used at certain times only; 
and if there is such a thing as a team pass. 

Of the twenty high school coaches an- 
swering, three voted for the bounce pass, 
one for the hook pass, two for the under- 
hand pass, three for the one-hand push 
pass and eleven for the two-hand push 
pass. Hovater of Florida says, “I choose 
the two-hand push pass. I like it because 
players can get so much faking from using 
it. The opposition can’t tell whether the 
passer is going to pass straight ahead, 
make a bounce pass or shoot.” Then he 
concludes with this statement, “I use two 
other passes with it, the bounce pass and 
the one-hand push pass.” 

It should be noted that seventeen out of 
the twenty votes cast are for the three 
passes mentioned. Is this significant? 
Brim of Washington writes, “Unhesitating- 
ly I should choose the push pass. The rea- 
son is that from the starting point of this 
pass the player can shoot, pass direct, 
make a bounce pass or protect the ball 
from his guard. Also, I feel that it tends 
to make short, fast passes natural.” Dou- 
benmier of Colorado uses the push pass, 
“face level height.” Garrett of New Hamp- 
shire votes for the bounce pass. He says, 
“It is easy to handle and difficult to inter- 
cept.” 

Case of Indiana is one of the two cham- 
pions for the underhand pass. He says, 
“It is the most deceptive pass in basketball 
and especially adaptable to an offense at- 
tempting to go through the opponents’ 
massed defense.” The other champion of 
this pass is Berry of Texas. He discusses 
the passing question as follows: “This is a 
very hard question to answer. However, 
if I could use only one pass I should choose 
my basic pass, which is a two-hand under- 
hand pass that works well from a crouched 
or pivoting position within the opponents’ 
defense. The pass is easy for fast-break- 
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ing men to control, and the ball in its 
flight travels upwards, which makes it easy 
to catch. The ball is thrown with the 
wrist and forearm. I teach two variations 
of this pass, a one-hand guarded pass and 
a short, wrist bounce pass.” 


Type of Pass—University Coaches 


The university coaches made various re- 
sponses to the question on passing. 

Lambert: “Push pass.” 

Allen: “If I had to limit my players to 
one certain pass I should limit them to the 
chest shove or snap two-hand pass.” 

Andreas: “The hook pass is the pass I 
should choose.” 

Browne: “I don’t believe this question 
can be answered, as I don’t believe it pos- 
sible to limit a team to one pass. How- 
ever, the pass used most frequently by 
nearly all teams is the push or chest pass 
with its variations.” 

Gullion: “I should hate to have this 
limitation placed on my boys, but we find 
that the two-hand push pass is most com- 
monly used in our offensive play.” 

Bunn: “We use the push pass more than 
any other type of pass. This pass, with 
its variations, is of course susceptible to 
comparatively short passing; so if a coach 
were to limit himself to just one pass he 
would certainly be cramping his style of 
play to a large extent.” 

Ruby: “Although I have always be- 
lieved that the underhand pass should be 
used chiefly in basketball, I believe that if 
my team were limited to one pass I should 
choose the push pass.” 

Edwards: “The type of play chosen for 
a team will dictate the answer to this ques- 
tion and even then I should want to make 
qualifications. In general, if material dic- 
tated the use of a crisscross, short-pass 
game, the two-hand underhand pass would 
be stressed. A fast-break, driving game 
requires either a two-hand push pass or a 
one-hand baseball pass. I am a great be- 
liever in versatility in passing and prefer 
to have players who can use every type of 
pass and who know when each is indi- 
cated.” 





Advanced Tumbling 


(Continued from page 12) 


a butterfly with a full twist. Arthur 
Fisher, former captain of the Illinois gym- 
nastic team and twice Big Ten Champion, 
and William Goldstein, another [Illinois 
gymnast, both can execute a back somer- 
sault with a one and one-half twist. Each 
of these boys is, of course, an amateur 
performer. Perhaps the greatest tumbler 
of all time is the 1932 Olympic Champion, 
Roland Wolfe. 

In contrast to these amateur perform- 
ers, who execute forward, backward and 
sideward tumbling with equal grace and 
apparent ease, is the professional who spe- 
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cializes on but one phase of the activity 
and who is intent on developing only that 
one phase. For instance, one member of 
a troupe practices specifically on forward 
tumbling, to the exclusion of all other 
styles. Fellow members of the troupe are 
equally intent upon the development of 
their respective styles, that is, backward 
or sideward. Professionals look with 
amazement upon our amateur performers 
who capably execute almost any style of 
tumbling with equal skill. 


Tumbling Tricks 


Perhaps it will be interesting to visualize 
some of the seemingly impossible tricks 
performed by amateur tumblers. For ex- 
ample, picture a back somersault with a 
double full twist and remember that it is 
done with the mat as a foundation. Very 
few divers are capable of executing this 
trick, even with the aid of a twelve foot 
springboard high above the level of the 
water. The mechanics of this tumbling 
trick are given in brief outline: The per- 
former makes one revolution backward, 
executing with a highly co-ordinated 
movement in unbelievably rapid succes- 
sion two full twists or pirouettes of his 
entire body to the left or to the right be- 
fore he alights on his feet! The astound- 
ing part of this remarkable athletic 
achievement is that to execute this stunt 
the performer must get sufficient height 
from the spring of his legs, without aid 
such as the diver gets from the spring- 
board. 

This article, by the way, makes no at- 
tempt to teach tumbling to the beginner; 
rather it is an endeavor to familiarize 
coaches of all sports with the degree of ex- 
cellence that may be attained in this 
branch of athletics by college boys. To 
this end, a short description will be given 
of a few of the tricks that are included in 
advanced tumbling. 

First, in order to get started down the 
fifty-foot mat for a routine in a backward 
direction, it is essential to have a trick to 
convert the forward momentum backward. 
This is achieved usually by a round-off. 
Sometimes, however, a brandy or a baroni 
is used. The round-off, then, is the only 
elementary tumbling trick to be men- 
tioned. Descriptions refer to stunts that 
are definitely of the advanced type. 


A Few Tricks Described 


The advanced tumbler, incidentally, 
must have complete confidence in himself 
and should feel no need of the mechanic 
or safety belt. For the beginner, however, 
every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent a dangerous fall, and the safety belt 
should be used freely. (See Illustration 1.) 

THe Rounp-Orr—Execute with the 
same step that is used for a front hand- 
spring. In quick succession, both hands 
touch the mat with a quarter turn in- 
ward. The legs are vigorously kicked up- 
ward, around and downward, and the half- 





turn necessary for the round-off is com- 
pleted. Illustration 2 shows both feet 
striking the mat simultaneously after the 
half twist has been completed. If a flip- 
flop is wanted after the round-off, bring 
the feet down at an angle; the body is 
thus thrown off balance backward. If, 
however, a back somersault is desired, 
reach back with the feet. (See Illustration 
3.) The body is off balance forward. 

Tue Firipe-Fitop or Backwarp HaAnp- 
SPRING—Assume a position as though sit- 
ting on a stool; heels on the mat, hands 
held back. Throw the arms back vigor- 
ously; force the abdomen outward and the 
head backward; push the feet forward 
along the mat. Illustration 1 shows the 
tumbler landing on his hands at the com- 
pletion of the stunt. Illustration 2 shows 
the start of the flip-flop. 

THe Back Somersautt—Spring vig- 
orously from the balls of the feet. At the 
same time, reach up as high as possible 
with the hands; take the knees up to the 
hands, and, at this point in the trick, 
throw the head back forcefully to com- 
plete the turn. (See Illustration 4.) 

Tuck-Back SomersauLT—This is done 
best from a round-off and a flip-flop. 
When maximum height is attained, draw 
the knees close to the chest; throw the 
head back at the same time. (See Illus- 
trations 4 and 5.) 

Lay-Out Back Somersautt—Spring 
vigorously backward from the balls of the 
feet; attain height; snap the head back- 
ward, and keep the body arched. (See Il- 
lustration 6.) 

Serres oF ALTERNATES (FLiP-FLop, 
Back, Furp-Fiop, Back)—This is done 
from a round-off flip-flop. On the flip- 
flop, pull the feet under and throw the 
hands and the head backward; throw the 
abdomen up and pull the hands back; 
whip the feet under so that the body is off 
balance, thus making it ready for the next 
flip-flop. (Illustration 7 shows the somer- 
sault in alternates.) 

Series oF Wurp-Back SoMERSAULTS— 
Spring off balance; throw both the trunk 
and the hands backward, thus forcing the 
abdomen outward. The hands do not 
touch the mat. Pull the feet under, thus 
throwing the body off balance for the next 
whip-back somersault. (See Illustration 
7.) 

Serres oF Bounpers—The difference 
between the bounder and the whip-back 
somersault lies in the fact that in the 
bounder the performer springs backward 
from the balls of the feet instead of throw- 
ing the arms vigorously backward. 
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meeting of the Southern Section of the 
American Physical Education Association 
will be held in Houston, Texas, March 
17-20, 1937. H. T. Taylor, Supervisor of 
Physical Education in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, President of the Association, G. L. 
Hermance and Dr. Harry A. Scott, both 
of the Rice Institute, as well as the various 
section chairmen, are planning a program 
which includes as speakers the following: 
Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director, Bureau of 
Health and Publie Instruction, American 
Medical Association; Dr. C. L. Brownell, 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief of Wood- 
eraft League of America, Inc. 


High School Basketball 
Tournament Play 


(Continued from page 15) 


ponent’s type of offense and defense, as 





well as the individual characteristics of | 


each player and their particular habits is 
very valuable. Charts and records of 
cach opponent should be carefully kept. 


Often, players want to see tourney 
games, but they should never be per- | 


mitted to see their future opponents play 
as this makes them either overconfident 
or fearful, and they burn up a lot of 


nervous energy in their desire to see one of | 


the two teams defeated. 

Desire of the players to win means a 
great deal to their success. If their ambi- 
tion is to reach a certain stage in tourna- 
ment play, and they concentrate on and 
visualize that achievement, they are bound 
to make matters difficult for their op- 
ponents. The mental attitude of the 
team in preparation for the tourneys, in 
my opinion, is as important as if not more 
important than the physical. 


Care of the Team at Tourney Time 


During the tournament, the coach and 
manager must delegate authority and 
make all arrangements for the care of the 
team. If our team is playing on the home 
court, I want to be sure that I know what 
food the players eat. So I arrange to feed 
them and order every meal. I also ar- 
range for their rest between games at a 
hotel and have a school official with the 
boys all of the time. 

It is very hard to feed players and ar- 
range for their meals at tourney time, as 
they play at various hours. The players, 


however, should be fed at least two to -| 


three hours before game time. If the 
morning game is played at 9 or 10 o’clock, 
the players should eat_at 7 o’clock. After 
playing, they should wait at least an hour 
before eating. The same type of menu 
should be arranged for the noon lunch 
before a game as for the meal whieh pre- 
cedes a regular contest at night. 
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—what NOT to do. Price: 
$2.50. Mailed C.O.D. unless 


check is enclosed. 


Vv 


Address: 


David L. Holmes 
Athletic Director 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The coach must always keep in mind 
that many players eat themselves out of 
tournaments. They should be underfed 
rather than overfed. Boys can go a long 
way on their reserve energy, and this item 
is very important in arranging for diet 
and meals during the tournament grind. 

A well-balanced diet before a contest 
is as follows: two poached eggs, two or 
three slices of toast, a little weak tea. A 
small piece of roast beef or broiled steak 
is a good substitute in case eggs do not 
agree with certain players. 

If the players are tired and seem pep- 
less, it will be helpful for them to step 
under a cold shower for just a minute. 
A rub down is also valuable. After the 
players have eaten before a game, it is 
well to take them for a brisk walk of a 
few blocks in the fresh air. 

If the tournament center is about 100 
miles away, it is best to take the team the 
night before and avoid the long car or 
train ride on the day of the contest. 
When possible, however, and the distance 
is short, the boys may be taken the same 
day. Boys always sleep better in their 
own beds at home than they do away 
from home. 

Players should never be taken to pic- 
ture shows preceding a game, as it pro- 
duces eye strain and the eye judgment or 
perception is of great importance in shoot- 
ing accuracy. 


Tournament Strategy 


Tournament strategy is important, and 
a few high school coaches in Indiana 
“finesse” games by losing during the sea- 
son, only to create overconfidence in the 
opponent’s camp at tourney time. The 
best position in which to enter tourney 
play is as the “underdog,” with a fair 
amount of wins and losses. The tourney 
favorite, the selection of the sports writers 
to win, is never popular with the crowd, 
and the favorite always has a disadvan- 
tage to overcome. After all, high school 
boys are not adults. They are very sus- 
ceptible to the press and the plaudits of 
the fans. High school players during 
tourney time should be kept away from 
the hometown students and fans. 

A coach may change his jump ball 
plays, center tip plays and out of bounds 
plays, and make some variations in the 
offensive set-ups in meeting particular op- 
ponents. The defensive assignments may 
differ from those used during the regular 
season games, and, instead of using a fast- 
break, the team may confuse its oppo- 
nents by a slow type offensive break. Any 
slight variation in offensive or defensive 
tactics may be the small margin between 
defeat and victory. A man-to-man de- 
fense used during the season may be re- 
placed by the shifting zone. 

Thus, it may be seen that the coach 
must be alert to a number of factors to 
have his team at its peak for tourney 
competition. 
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SPRING and 
LATE 
WINTER 
ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT! 


Check up now 
on your equip- 
ment needs. Clip 
the item that 
interests you, 
attach it to your 
letterhead and 
mail it with your 
name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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ABSORBINE JR. for 
sprains, sore muscles, athlete's 
foot. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 

Mass., 245 Lyman St. Please send 

me free sample of Absorbine, Jr. 


OZITE Filled Gym Mats 
American Hair & Felt Co., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Please 
send your illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 








Long Span STEEL ARCHES for 


Athletic Buildings 
Arch Roof Construction Co., Inc., 
53 West 42nd Street, New York 


' City, N. Y. Please give me name 


of representative who can tell me 
about steel arches for gyms, etc. 


bruises, 


Prevent Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 
co 


C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
Please send booklet J-I1. 





BASKETBALLS and BASKETBALL 
Equipment 
J. A, Dubow Mfg. Co., 1907-13 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, _ Ill. 
Please send me your catalogue. 
Basketball MOTION PICTURES 
H. D. Gath Co., Route 7, Madi- 
son, Wis. Please send me partic- 
ulars regarding the rental and sale 





of your basketball motion pictures. 








TICKETS for Athletic Events 

Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please send in- 
formation and prices of your 
tickets for athletic events. 


Triple your gate receipts with 
FLOODLIGHT INSTALLATIONS 
General Electric, Dept. 6B-20i, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Please send 
me your layout drawings for typi- 
cal football fields. The average 
attendance at our games is 








BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 
GOALS 
The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 


Ind. Please mail literature about 
Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 





FILMO CAMERAS AND PRO- 
JECTORS! 

Bell and Howell Company, 1809 

Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Please 

send me, without obligation C) 

Filmo camera booklet [_} Filmo 16 

mm projector booklet. 





ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS, Training 
Supplies 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 
St., Chicago. Please send new 
Handbook for Winners.'' | have 
not received a copy from your re- 
cent mailing. 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson & 
Ritner Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Please send information about your 
basketball shoes. 


Electrical BASKETBALL SCORE- 
BOARD 

Giant Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Council 

Bluffs, lowa. Please send me in- 

formation on your scoreboard. 





Laceless BASKETBALLS—Complete 
Line of Athletic Equipment 
The P. Goldsmith Sons Co.. John 
& Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me your catalogue. 





Golden Flush Lace BASKETBALL 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 3601 W. Arthington St., Chi- 
cago. Please send me your spring 
and summer catalogue. 





New PRACTICE HURDLE 


Hillman-Austin, Box 492, Hanover, 
N. H. Please send circular on 
practice hurdle. 








SYM SHIRTS—T Shirts—Jerseys 
- —Hoods 


Champion Knitwear Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Please send catalogue. 





Snyder SHOULDER GUARD 

Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Please send information regarding 


your Snyder Shoulder Guard. 





BASKETBALL SHOES 


Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass. Please send me free copy 
of your Basketball Year Book. 


Holmes’ “MOVIES ON PAPER" 
David L. Holmes, Athletic Direc- 
tor, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. Please send information on 
Movies on Paper." 





A BASKETBALL PLAYER Is Only 
as Good as His Feet 

Hood Rubber Co., Athletic Foot- 

wear Dept., Watertown, Mass. 

Please send me...... copies of 

the 1936-1937 Basketball Hints. 








FLOODLIGHTS for Stadiums 


’ Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send information on flood- 
lights for lighting football fields, 
tennis courts, etc. 


FINISH for Gymnasium Floors! 
The Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Ind. Please send me 
complete information about your 
Seal-O-San for gym floors. 








REMOVOLI 
plosive remover 
tapel 

The Dayton Laboratories, Inc., 

1440 Springfield St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send a sample of Removol. 


The painless non-ex- 
of adhesive 


BASKETBALL UNIFORMS of 
“Sunshine” Satins 

Kahnfast Satins, 444 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. Please send me 

information about your satins for 

basketball uniforms. 








ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

Denver .Chemical Mfg. Co., 167 

Varick St., New York, N. Y. Please 

send sample of Antiphlogistine. 





KANGAROO LEATHER! 

Ask your dealer to show you Kan- 
garoo leather shoes! Kangaroo 
leather is 17% stronger than other 
leathers, is lightweight, soft, pli- 
able and the choice of champion- 
ship teams! 
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These Coupons 
are provided for 
the busy coach 
to keep up 
with the newest 
and _ best 
equipment 
on the market 


Write today for 
Samples 


Catalogues 
Information Books 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 
it to the address 


on the coupon. 
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THE KEN-WEL "ARROW OFFI- 
CIAL" Basketball 

Ken-Wel, Utica, N. Y. Please 

send me information about your 

basketballs, baseballs and gloves. 





INSURANCE for Athletes! 


Chas. Ringer Company, 7921 Ex- 
change Ave., Chicago. Please 
send me complete information re- 
garding athletic insurance. 








FOOTBALL BOOK for 


Practice! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information about 
"Practical Football'’ by “Fritz” 
Crisler and ‘Tad" Wieman. ° 


Spring 


Illustrated COACHING BOOKS 
Sayger Sports Syndicate, ‘iin 
Ohio. Please send me informa. 
tion about your illustrated coach- 
ing books. 








GYM TOWELS with Special School 
Stripes 

Theodore Mayer & Co., 323 S. 

Franklin St., Chicago. Please 

send me information about your 

towels. 


To Make Basketball More Interest- 
ing—An Efficient SCORE- 
BOARD! 


The Simplex Company, Edinburg. 
Indiana. Please send me Bulletin 
No. 10 describing your remote 
controlled scoring machines. 








The BASKETBALL SHOE with 21 
Features! 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., 320 Water St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. Please send me information 
about your basketball shoes and 


the name of your nearest dealer. 


LEATHER'S BEST FRIEND! 
Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Please send information about 
your Snow-Proof for the care of 
athletic leather. 








A JOHNSON SKATE for every use 


Nestor Johnson Skate Co., 1900 
N. Springfield Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me catalogue. | should 
like to receive also your two book- 
lets, “How to Play Winning 
Hockey” and “How to Build a 
Hockey Rink.” | have. ... boys on 
my hockey squad. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT of All Kinds 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y. Please 
send me latest catalogue and 
name of nearest dealer. 





FOOTBALL SHOES and CLEATS! 


Edward C. “Dutch" Sternaman, 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send prices and information 
on Sternaman football shoes and 
cleats. 








' FOOTBALLS, BASKETBALLS, VOL- 


LEYBALLS, SOCCERBALLS, 
BOXING GLOVES, BASEBALL 
GLOVES AND MITTS! 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., No- 
cona, Texas. Please send informa- 
tion about items underscored. 


To keep the ATHLETIC FIELD in 
Condition 

Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 

3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn. Please send catalogue show- 

ing power mowers and rollers. 








AWARD SWEATERS 

O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 
Sacramento Ave., Chicago. Please 
send information regarding award 
sweaters. 


The 1936 INDIANA BASKETBALL 
Notes 

Cliff Wells, Logansport, Ind. En- 

closed find check for $1.50 for 

your mimeographed 1936 basket- 

ball notes. 








BADMINTON Is Going Strong 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin- 
ton Division, Jeanette, Pa. Send 
me name of nearest dealer han- 
dling Pennsylvania shuttles! 


The Wilson ELECTRIC SCORE- 
BOARD for Basketball 

Wilson Mfg. Co., Huntingburg, Ifi- 

diana. Please send further details 

and price of your Electric Score- 


board. 








The Key to a SUCCESSFUL SEA- 
SON! The James Naismith 
Basketball! 


: Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me information about 
your Naismith basketballs and 
your uniforms. 


The “Chuck” Taylor BASKETBALL 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 
Powell Ave., Chicago. Please send 
me information regarding your 
"Chuck" Taylor basketball. Put 
my name on your list for new 
catalogue. 








ALL-STAR CAST by Reach 

A, J. Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City. Please send me 
name of nearest dealer handling 
Reach basketballs, baseballs and 
bats. 


Winkler PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
W. H. Winkler, 7328 Spruce 
Street, New Orleans, La. Please 
send information about your Port- 
able Bleachers and 6 Bit “Poor 
Boy" seat. 








Official RELAY BATONS 


Relay Baton Co., 519-21 No. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. En- 
closed is $1.25 for | dozen official 
relay batons, color Seiad 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 
Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Augusta 
Blvd. Please send me complete 
details on your 1937 line of Spot- 
Bilt Shoes. 








The BASEBALL and TRACK Sea- 
son Approaches! 

John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259-63 N. 

Wood St., Chicago. Please send 

me information about Riddell 

baseball and track shoes. 





SOUND AMPLIFICATION Sys- 
tems. A necessary part of mod- 
ern equipment! 

Wright-De Coster, Inc., 2243 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Please send me complete in- 
formation on your sound amplifica- 
tion system and name of your 
nearest sales office. 
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Occupying practically ‘ 
an entire square block, = s¢,-. = 
rising 25 stories high, *&-$ 
and providing 1700 ; 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 





ATHLETIC 





HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 
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1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from ° D322 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 


big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 


orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE 


RANDOLPH AND LA 
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BASEBALL SHOES 


Featuring Wing-FLEX 
Construction 


Wing-Flex, the new SPOT-BILT construction, has many advan- 
tages. It combines the light weight and flexibility of hand 
turned shoes with the rugged durability of lockstitch construc- 
tion. It is unconditionally guaranteed against seam rips. The 
special Wing-Flex insole provides an unusually smooth founda- 
tion for the foot. The fit, feel and comfort of Wing-Flex shoes 
give the athlete confidence in his footwork. 


WING -FLEX 


CONSTRUCTION 


The coaches that have co-operated with us in testing Wing- 
Flex shoes during the past year tell us that Wing-Flex shoes are 
the lightest, toughest and most durable their boys have ever 
worn. 





SPOT-BILT track shoes are unconditionally guaranteed against rip- 
ping out in the seams. Every model is hand lasted and all uppers 
are thoroughly prestretched by an exclusive process. They are 
available with detachable or regulation spikes. A complete line 
of field and cross-country shoes are also stocked. Practically any 
type of special shoe can be made to order. 


Our Spring folder, illustrating the complete 1937 line of SPOT- 
BILT baseball, track and softball shoes is now available. May we 
have the pleasure of sending a copy to you? Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC 


SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 1635 Augusta Blvd.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SINCE 1898 ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 

















